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THE CRITICISM OF THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


L. 2 LTHOUGH members of the theatrical profession in 
England would have us believe that they always 
ignore press criticisms, there is, nevertheless, it is 
said, at least one newspaper of which they are 
diligent, not to say anxious, readers. That journal 
seems to is the Daily Telegraph, for which; 
rumour asserts, not only actors, but managers» 
have a profound veneration. If a group of actors 
in a club-house is seen eagerly bending over a daily 
print, that print, it is shrewdly suspected, will be found to be 
the Daily Telegraph. As for the managers, it is understood that 
at most of the metropolitan theatres a box is reserved on first- 
nights for the representative of the journal in question, while one 
stall, or perhaps a couple of stalls, is thought good enough for 
the representatives of ‘such journals as The Times, the Standard, 
the Daily News, and so forth. If this be the case, the inference 
is obvious: special store is laid upon the judgment which may be 
passed by the Daily Telegraph upon a play. Its approval is 
the most desired, its disapproval the most dreaded. 

It may be useful to consider for a moment whether, assuming 
this worship of the Daily Telegraph to be a fact, there are any 
grounds for its existence. Is the Daily Telegraph really the 
Jupiter of the theatrical firmament? Are its deliverances final ? 
Do its smiles mean life, its frowns mean death? Are its 
judgments decisive, and not to be appealed against? ‘In other 
words, is it as irresistible with the public as with the players, 
playwrights, and play-promoters who are said to bow before it? 
The question is not merely whether certain plays praised 
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by the Daily Telegraph have succeeded while certain plays 
dispraised by it have failed. The plays praised by it may have 
been praised by the remainder of the press; the plays dispraised 
by it may have been dispraised by its contemporaries. To 
account for the abject prostration on the part of the theatrical 
profession, of which gossip speaks, we must assume that the 
Daily Telegraph is really Jupiter-like in its decrees—that, 
these once formulated, there is no escape from them—that they 
carry with them, whenever they are pronounced, prosperity or 
destruction. If, when the Daily Telegraph applauds, it does but 
applaud with others, or if, when it condemns, it does but condemn 
in company, then there can be no special property or value in its 
condemnation or its applause. To be worthy of the incense 
which, we are told, is offered up to it by managers and actors, it 
must be able, by its good word, to assure success, or, by its bad 
word, to ensure failure. 

Now, is this the case? Is it the fact that the verdict of the 
Daily Telegraph is necessarily the verdict of the public? Is 
that journal really omnipotent? Is it actually the dictator 
of the English stage? Has it more power than all the other 
newspapers put together, or than even a majority of the other 
newspapers? Let us glance back at the history of the London 
stage during the past twelvemonth—say from March Ist, 1895, 
to March 1st, 1896—and see whether, during that period, which 
will do as well as any other for the purposes of our inquiry, the 
praises and dispraises of the Daily Telegraph have invariably 
brought with them, respectively, triumph or disaster. | 

To begin with, did the Daily Telegraph's approval of The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith obtain for that drama the blessing of a 
long run? The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith was described by the 
Datly Telegraph as ‘‘ Unquestionably the masterpiece, as yet, of 
Arthur Wing Pinero. . . . The play that resulted in so splendid 
a success for Mr. John Hare is, to our thinking, head and shoulders 
above Mrs. Tanqueray in analysis, in excellence of dialogue, in 
profundity of thought, and in rare chances for always clever, 
sometimes extraordinary, acting.” ‘‘ All playgoing London,” we 
were told, “‘ will be off to visit” Mrs. Ebbsmith; the play was 
one which, ‘‘ whether we like it or not, everyone must see, study, 
and weigh in the balance. . . . It is a tragedy, and a very fine 
one.” Nevertheless, The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ran only from 
March 13th to May 11th, and from May 15th to June 14th; 
practically for three months, which is rot what an author or a 
manager—notably a Pinero or a Hare—understands usually by 
a “splendid success.” Again, when The Benefit of the Doubt 
was brought out at the Comedy, the Daily Telegraph assured its 
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readers that Mr. Pinero had “ held his own ’’—that he had “ ably 
sustained his unassailed position as a dramatist and a thinker of 
to-day.” He “ possesses,” we were told, “‘ the rare art of holding 
and interesting his audience.” The Benefit of the Doubt, we were 
assured, was “a clever play;” “up to the last act, it may safely 
be declared to be one of the cleverest and most effective comedies 
that Mr. Pinero has ever written. And it is from first to last 
superbly acted—with earnestness, with passion, and with truth.” 
Notwithstanding all this, The Benefit of the Doubt, produced on 
October 17th, was withdrawn on December 2l1st, after an 
existence of a little over two months. 

We find, again, that the Daily Telegraph pronounced The Blue 
Boar of Messrs. Parker and Carson to be ‘a charming farce, 
placed in a charming scene.” Unhappily, the piece ran only 
from March 23rd to April 20th—i.e., rather less than a month. 
Of The Girl I Left Behind Me, the Daily Telegraph said that it 
was ‘“‘wholesome, exhilarating, and absorbing,” ‘excellent, 
interesting, stirring;” but, for all that, it ran only from 
April 18th to August 10th, which, for an Adelphi melodrama, is 
not a long career. With Mr. Daly’s revival of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, the Daily Telegraph, one remembers, was 
delighted. ‘‘Mr. Augustin Daly,” it wrote, “is a magician of 
the stage. . . . Miss Ada Rehan’s Julia is, to our mind, one 
of the finest thingsshehasdone. . . . A play so well thought 
out and executed as this deserves to succeed.”” Unluckily, not- 
withstanding the advantage of the Daily Telegraph’s eulogies, it 
ran only from July 2nd to July 8th—which Mr. Daly can hardly 
have considered an adequate return for all his labours. Over 
Her Advocate, produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre on 
September 26th, the Daily Telegraph waxed enthusiastic. ‘Ina 
few days’—nay, in a few hours’—time,” it wrote, ‘‘ all London will 
be ringing with the praise of Mr. Walter Frith’s new play. 
Since The Bells was produced we have had no more powerful 
play of itsclass. . . . Itis certain that Conan Doyle never 
excited anyone more in the library than Mr. Walter Frith has 
managed to do in the theatre. . . . It is one of the best plays 
of its kind that have been seen for some time, having two strong 
recommendations—interest and heart.” Strong language like 
this would have meant, one would have thought, an exceptionally 
long life for Her Advocate; but, as a matter of fact, it was 
performed for the last time on November 30th, a little more than 
two months after the appearance of these praises. 

Another play to which the Daily Telegraph was kind was 
The Rise of Dick Halward, of which it declared that ‘ the life’s 
romance which Mr. Jerome K. Jerome unfolds with such tenders 
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ness and skill appeals to the finer feelings and knocks loudly at 
the gates of the heart.” ‘‘ These delightful scenes,” said the 
Daily Telegraph, further on, ‘‘ as acted by Mr. Willard and Miss 
Marion Terry, are the costly and delicate material of which the 
play ismade.”” ‘‘ The new play was very heartily welcomed, and 
will win public attention on account of the interest of the story 
and the very welcome art of Mr. Willard and Miss Marion 
Terry.” This was on October 2ist. On November 8th Dick 
Halward stopped knocking at the gates of the heart, and 
ceased to appeal to the finer feelings. Later on, the Daily 
Telegraph had an encouraging word to say for a revival— 
this time of a comedy by Sheridan. Of The Rivals, as 
produced by Mr. Chudleigh at the Court, the Daily Telegraph 
declared that ‘‘The good old play went off admirably. It is 
worth seeing again and again for the sake of Mrs. John Wood 
and Mr. William Farren.’”’ Comparatively few people, however, 
can have seen this piece “‘again and again,” for, produced on 
November 11th, it was withdrawn on December 21st; so that 
here, once more, the recommendation of the Daily Telegraph 
went, apparently, for very little. 

In the same way with The Late Mr. Castello at the Comedy. 
The Daily Telegraph honoured that play with two notices, in the 
Second of which it asserted that ‘‘ there are very few brighter or 
better-written plays to be seen at the moment.” The comedy 
was described as consisting of ‘‘ three acts of refined fun.” ‘‘ We . 
have here,” said the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘a little gem of a play.” 
‘The intrigue, such as it is, shows delicate handling, the 
characters are all drawn with a firm hand, and the humour is 
pungent and appetising.” These glowing sentences appeared 
on January 13th, 1896. Nevertheless, the comedy went out of 
the bill on February 20th, after a run of eight weeks only. 

It would seem from these instances that, contrary to the 
apparent belief of many excellent people, the patronage of the 
Daily Telegraph is not sufficient in itself to command prosperity 
for a dramatic production. Let us now look at the other side of 
she shield, and inquire whether the disapprobation of the Daily 
Telegraph is invariably fatal to its object. 

Going back to April of last year, we find the Daily Telegraph 
seemingly attributing the favourable reception of Mr. Godfrey’s 
Vanity Fair solely to the exertions made in its favour by Mrs. 
John Wood. ‘ The fact that the new play was received without 
one dissentient sound,” said the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘ may be put 
down to the heroic endeavours of the actress, who determined to 
win, and won hands down.” Enormous, indeed, must be the 
ability and popularity of Mrs. Wood, for Vanity Fair ran from 
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April 27th to July 24th, and from September 23rd to November 
2nd—i.e., for over four months—in spite of the Daily Telegraph's 
opinion of its literary and dramatic merits. We have a sitill 
more impressive example in the case of The Passport, concerning 
which the Daily Telegraph maintained that ‘‘ two playwrights of 
experience have scarcely hit the mark.” ‘‘ Their farce,” it went 
on, “ does not lack its points of good workmanship, nor does their 
dialogue fall short in the matter of neatness and a fair measure of 
humour. Where, however, we find The Passport wanting is in 
the absence of a happy central figure or idea. . . . The 
spectacle of a lady continuously at a loss for a word, and proving 
herself in every action the victim of—to put it mildly—a certain 
degree of mental weakness, is not in itself a thing to provoke 
unrestrained mirth.” However this may be, the fact remains 
that The Passport, brought out on April 25th, continued to 
amuse audiences until August 24th—that is to say, for four 
months, which is not a bad record for an unpretending bit of 
comedy. 

The Daily Telegraph was not particularly well pleased, one 
remembers, with The Home Secretary. It characterised that 
work as “‘ one of the most puzzling plays that have recently been 
presented to the public judgment.” ‘‘ For three acts out of the four 
allotted to The Home Secretary,” it proceeded, ‘‘ the finest expert 
in the audience cannot make head or tail of the author’s plan or 
intention. Until the last act came, who could possibly be 
interested in The Home Secretary? . . . There was never such 
a mixture of modern comedy and old-fashioned high-falutin’ 
bombast in any recent play.” The public reply to all this was 
unmistakable. At the Criterion and at the Shaftesbury the piece 
ran altogether for over three months, in addition to a successful 
tour in the country. We have referred above to the Daily 
Telegraph’s hearty approval of Mr. Daly’s revival of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, which had only eight performances. It 
so happens that of Mr. Daly’s revival of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream the Daily Telegraph wrote much less gushingly. The 
best it could say for the representation was that it was ‘‘a very 
pretty and well-considered reading of Shakspere’s charming 
pastoral.”” Miss Ada Rehan, it held, was ‘“‘ wasted on Helena.” 
Nevertheless the revival ran from July 9th to July 27th—which, 
at any rate, was a considerably longer life than was enjoyed by 
the other revival, of which the Daily Telegraph had spoken much 
more favourably. 

Of Alabama, with which Mr. Willard opened the Garrick on 
September 3rd, the Daily Telegraph had but a poor opinion. It 
thought it “‘soporific.” “It is not a play; it is scarcely a 
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charade. . . . It failed to create interest because it was 
undramatic and deadly dull.”” Nevertheless, it contrived to keep 
alive till October 12th. Five weeks is not a long career, but it 
is better than the summary extinction which usually befalls a 
play which is “deadly dull and undramatic.” Again, the Daily 
Telegraph's disapproval of Messrs. Forbes Robertson and 
Frederick Harrison’s production of Romeo and Juliet did not 
compel those gentlemen at once to close their doors. The journal 
admitted that the revival was “‘ bound to please and be popular 
—it is Shakspere, and that is enough for playgoing people,” but 
it scarcely encouraged the public to flock to the Lyceum. It 
said of the Romeo, the Juliet, the Mercutio, the Friar, and the 
Nurse that they were “all fashioned in the nineteenth century, 
but somehow or other they didn’t succeed in getting under the skin 
of Shakspere’s creations. The glamour of poetry had vanished ; 
the ghost of tragedy had disappeared.” A severe condemnation ; 
and yet the revival managed to exist till December 21st, when it 
was withdrawn after a three months’ run, and (we believe) while 
still attracting large audiences—a proof, surely, that not even the 
disapprobation of the Daily Telegraph can keep all play-lovers 
out of a theatre. 

What the Daily Telegraph said of Trilby when it was produced 
at the Haymarket will be generally recollected. The work was 
characterised as ‘‘a fairly telling’’—only “fairly telling ”— 
“melodramatic play.’ ‘‘ Mr. George Du Maurier,” the critic 
opined, ‘“‘ must have wept tears of blood when he found the 
delicacy of his romance ruined alike by dramatist and artist.’ 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Du Maurier has assured the world that 
he did not weep at all—so he could not have wept tears of blood 
—at the representation of Trilby, with which he was well pleased. 
On the day following its notice of Trilby, the Daily Telegraph 
observed: ‘‘ We have never known a theosophistic, Mahatmaistic, 
spiritualistic, or hypnotic drama to succeed when treated 
seriously ’’—and yet Trilby, which is a hypnotic drama, has been 
drawing crowded houses at the Haymarket since November Ist, 
1895. On the 4th of November, reviewing Mrs. Ponderbury’s 
Past, the Daily Telegraph remarked that, ‘‘ In our time we have 
seen hundreds of good farces ruined by bad acting. Here, we 
fear, is another case in point.” But (accepting for the moment 
the statement about ‘“‘ bad acting”) this was not a case in point. 
Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past was not “ruined.” It ran at the 
Avenue from November 2nd to January 25th, notwithstanding 
the ‘‘ bad acting” of which the journal spoke. 

Lastly, and not least remarkably, there is the strange case of 
the musical piece called The New Barmaid. Of this, produced 
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on February 13th, 1896, the Daily Telegraph said bluntly that it 
was ‘“‘ trash ”—that it was ‘‘atrociously vulgar and a most 
unwelcome guest.” ‘‘ Weshould not be surprised,” it continued, 
“if The New Barmaid received a month’s warning.” So far, 
however, was this from being the case that, at the moment of 
vur going to press, The New Barmaid is still at the Avenue, and 
still, to all appearance, flourishing in her situation. 

We have shown, we think, that the Daily Telegraph cannot 
lay claim (and, so far as we know, it does not lay claim) to the 
omnipotence apparently ascribed to it by its indiscriminating 
admirers. We have shown that neither its praise nor its dis- 
praise determines, in every instance, the fate of a dramatic 
production. We have no wish to minimise unduly its influence 
as an organ of opinion. Of course a newspaper possessing so 
large a circulation as the Daily Telegraph enjoys must needs 
have a certain effect upon the public mind. All that we have 
attempted to establish is the fact (as we believe it to be) that 
that effect (as regards matters pertaining to the stage and 
drama) is, and has been, much over-estimated. If it be 
true that there are persons, actors and managers, who regard 
the applause of the Daily Telegraph as all-saving, and its 
condemnation as all-destructive, then we invite them to study the 
examples to the contrary which we have here brought together 
—examples drawn from one year’s record only, and with every 
anxiety to be fair and accurate. From these alone they should 
be able to deduce the lesson that there is no need to prostrate 
themselves before the supposed god of their idolatry. 
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Portraits. 





MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 


i eee most interesting theatrical event of this month of April 

will be the celebration of the twentieth anniversary of Mr. 
Wyndham’s first appearance at the Criterion, the theatre with 
which his name must always be connected in the minds of play- 
goers and in the annals of our English stage. For twenty years 
both the player and the playhouse have enjoyed a unique 
position. As a light comedian, mercurial of temperament, deli- 
cate of touch, excelling in the representation of feather-headed, 
irresponsible characters whose difficulties move us only to good- 
tempered merriment, Mr. Wyndham is without a rival. As an 
actor skilled to strike a deeper note, to thrill an audience with 
the chords of pathos, tenderness, and self-oblivion, he stands not 
so pre-eminent, it is true, but still among the few who have, 
within the limits they observe, touched the highest levels 
reached by dramatic art in the nineteenth century. 

It was not without a struggle against the destiny mapped out 
for him that Mr. Wyndham adopted the stage as a profession. 
It was not without encountering difficulties and ill-fortune that 
he succeeded in holding his own when his decision had been 
taken. He was educated with a view to his becoming a doctor, 
and in the American Civil War he actually served as a surgeon 
in the Federal Army, having taken his degree shortly before 
the outbreak-of hostilities. But he had no intention of remain- 
ing in the Army, and at Washington, in 1864, he made his first 
appearance on the stage, under the management of Mrs. John 
Wood. His short experience was of a most unfortunate 
character. At a certain point in the play he had a love-scene 
to go through, which he was to begin with some such words as— 
‘“‘ Dearest, I am drunk with that enthusiasm of love which but 
once in a lifetime fills the soul of man.” All that nervousness 
and the hilariousness of his audience permitted the young actor 
to say was—‘ Dearest, I am drunk.” The theatre resounded 
with shouts of laughter ; the scene came to an abrupt conclusion, 
and the New York Herald remarked that ‘‘ Mr. Wyndham, who 
represented a young man from South America, had better go 
back there himself.” And, in point of fact, back Mr. Wyndham 
went. Two years later, however, he made a more successful 
attempt, and this time the career was begun which has continued 
so brilliantly ever since. The spring of 1866 found him a 
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member of Miss Patty Oliver’s company at the Royalty, and in 
the following year he created an excellent impression at the 
opening of the New Queen’s. Theatre, in Long-acre. Here he 
remained until 1869, gaining experience in-company with such 
comrades as Mr. Irving, Mr. Toole, Mr. Lionel Brough, and the 
late Mr. John Clayton. The years 1873 and 1874, following 
upon his visit to America, where he first appeared as Charles 
Surface, saw his earliest impersonations of two famous characters 
in his reportoire—Rover in Wild Oats and Bob Sackett in 
Brighton—while in 1877 came the opening of the Criterion with 
Albery’s much-discussed version of Les Dominos Roses. By this 
time Mr. Wyndham’s reputation as a comic actor of singularly 
vivacious humour was firmly established, and for the next ten 
years he continued to add to it by producing a series of volatile 
comedies, most of them adapted from the French. Fourteen 
Days, The Great Divorce Case, The Candidate, may be taken as 
examples of this class of piece, and the Criterion seemed to have 
become exclusively the house of the frivolous, and too often of the 
‘“‘thin-ice”’ drama, when in 1886 Mr. Wyndham won laurels 
in a different line by establishing his claim to be regarded as 
Sothern’s legitimate successor in David Garrick, and followed up 
the run of more than two years which his superb acting gained 
for the play by appearing as the sombre John Mildmay in Still 
Waters Run Deep. Since this period the parts in which Mr. 
Wyndham has been seen to most advantage have given to his 
more serious talent nearly as much opportunity as to his purely 
comic powers. His good acting in The Bauble Shop secured a 
measure of success for a poor play, while The Case of Rebellious 
Susan, though one of Mr. Jones’s cleverest pieces, yet owed 
much to Mr. Wyndham’s admirable comedy. The Squire of 
Dames, yet another adaptation, provided the Criterion manager 
with an excellent part, and like many another play, has been 
successful for this reason. 

We have left ourselves small space in which to speak of Mr. 
Wyndham’s triumphs beyond seas. Hecan not only boast of having 
played in Russia, but he is one of the very few English actors 
who have appeared before German audiences and appealed to 
them by speaking their own tongue. In America he has long 
been a favourite. It need not be added that in private life he is 
as popular with his profession as he is in his public capacity with 
London and provincial playgoers. The long list of those who 
are to assist him on the occasion of the Criterion celebration, 
and the still longer list of those who would be only too glad to 
do so if the programme could escape limitations of time and 
space, speak on this point more forcibly than words. 
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Che Round Cable. 


MARCHING TO OUR DOOM. 
By SypDNEY GRUNDY. 


¥ my article of last month has done nothing else, it has evoked 

from Mr. Archer the three most human columns he has ever 
contributed to the World. But I think it has done something 
more. I think it has brought into bold relief the fact that the 
new school has nothing to reply to the old in defence of 
analysis against action, chaos against form. Certainly it has 
cleared the atmosphere. For my own part, I feel very much 
- better, since I accused Mr. Shaw of too prolonged a contemplation 
of Scandinavian stove-pipes; and I have no doubt that Mr. 
Archer feels similarly relieved after telling me that I ‘‘ vulgarised 
the talent’ of Miss Winifred Emery.* 


Human as Mr. Archer’s article is, it has the defects of its 
qualities. It is easy to sneer at ‘“‘machine-made French in- 
trigues,” but it is difficult to answer the unanswerable. Mr. Archer 
prudently makes no attempt. He does not even deign to give 
his readers an inkling of what the argument is. He appropriates 
to himself some epithets which were certainly not intended for 
him—a most human weakness—and reads me solemn lectures on 
the danger of ‘“‘ marking time ’’—an excellent thing to do, when 
one is on the brink of a precipice—and on the importance of en- 
couraging young authors. By all means! But when he implies 
that I have written a word in the opposite sense he is guilty of 
disingenuousness, and is simply talking to the reporters. What 
on earth have young authors to do with it? What has Delia 
Harding to do with it? I never defended Delia Harding. What 
has Gossip to do with it? If it comes to that, what has his whole 
article to do with it? 

Mr. Archer and others protest that I exaggerate his influence. 
I don’t think Ido. Granted his direct effect on the play goer is prac- 
tically nil; he exerts that greatest of authority, the influence of 
influences. I can remember the time when he sang a solo amongst 





* Dear Archer,—It was not I who made that: charming lady intoxicated 
it was that rascal Pinero.—S. G. 
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the critics ; now there is a chorus. There is n o doubt about it 
whether we like it or not, Mr. Archer has been a great success. 
And his influence, checked by others, has been largely beneficent. 
He has ‘‘ widened our horizon.”’ In my opinion, since Mr. 
Scott’s achievements in the days of theatrical darkness—achieve- 
ments for which, because we have differed, even fought, on other 
points, he eyes my gratitude askance—no critic has done greater 
service to the English stage than Mr. Archer. He has affected 
his brother critics enormously, even Mr. Scott, opposite as are 
their points of view—the Mr. Scott of to-day is not the Mr. Scott 
of ten years ago; he has undoubtedly influenced Mr. Pinero— 
though Mr. Pinero reads only the Mining Journal, be it re- 
membered that journal consists largely of ‘‘ quotations ;’’ he has 
to some extent influenced Mr. Jones; and if he has not much 
influenced me, it is only because, for three-fourths of the way, 
we were agreed, to start with. But the devout believer is apt to 
develop into the fanatic; and the time comes when the re- 
former has himself to be reformed. 

Prominently amongst Mr. Archer’s small points—of connected 
reasoning I can find no trace in his article—he resents my 
description of The Benefit of the Doubt as ‘‘a mere study of 
character.” He cites this expression as though it were my final 
judgment on that clever work. This is misleading. I did not 
presume to criticise, but to classify it, strictly for the purpose of 
my ignored argument, relatively to The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ; 
and I adhere to my classification. This is no reflection on Mr. 
Pinero’s workmanship. The Benefit of the Doubt is what it is, 
because Mr. Pinero intended it to be so. It was not by accident 
that so accomplished a craftsman grouped together no less than 
thirteen admirable characters (excluding servants), only four, or 
at most five, of whom had any organic connection with his plot. 
It wasa deliberate defiance of accepted methods. The Benefit of the 
Doubt is a family group; The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is a play. 

But, to come to the gist of the matter. In illustration of my 
suggestion that, ‘“‘as the modern serious play becomes less and 
less a play and more and more a study of character, its popu- 
larity is declining,” in common justice to my adversaries [ 
instanced the very best and most successful examples to my hand. 
Alas for justice! Mr. Archer retorts by searching his memory 
for three of the least typical or least successful examples of the 
‘‘ well-made” play; and, effectually to embarrass me, he selects 
three of my own. This unworthy manoeuvre is greeted with a 
shout of applause by that section of the press whose tactics for 
the nonce he has borrowed. I struck him from the shoulder; he 
counters with his boot. Even his friend Mr. Shaw blushes. 
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With amazing irrelevance, and even a spice of feminine malice 
eminently uncharacteristic of Mr. Archer, he asks for the returns 
of The Late Mr. Castello. Iam unable to oblige him, for this 
sufficient reason : I regard the communication of returns to the 
press as a gross breach of confidence. In the case of Michael 
and His Lost Angel, I believe, there were extenuating circum- 
stances ; in my case there would benone. Moreover, Mr. Archer 
has conclusively proved that his genius is not financial, and does 
not shine in the interpretation of returns; and, inasmuch as 
The Late Mr. Castello is a farce, or, at most, an eccentric comedy, 
it has no more bearing on this discussion than has Drury Lane 
pantomime. Otherwise, I am quite prepared to defend that 
adventure in my “gloriously aleatory calling.” But it is not 
germane to the issue. What is to the point is the measure of 
success attained by two of the most earnest efforts of the first 
dramatist of the day, working on what I contend are wrong 
principles. What he can do on other principles we all know. 
Mr. Archer, ignoring the country, ignoring America, ignoring the 
wide world, except his little spot upon this planet; ignoring 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell as an attraction, yet ascribing disaster to 
Miss Nethersole; ignoring, possibly not understanding, my 
reference to library deals; ignoring press ‘“‘ booms” which 
happened, and imagining one which did not; ignoring Mr. Pinero’s 
reputation ; ignoring everything that concerns the ascertainment 
of the truth, pretends to believe that a run of fifty or sixty nights 
to fine business is a satisfying success for such an author! And 
how does he make this out? The Late Mr. Castello—a farce, 
written by a vulgarian—drew even less. Pro pudor ! 

Mr. Archer knows, nobody better, that the comparison is 
futile. If he is in earnest, let him compare the result of these, 
the most successful of all the excursions into his kingdom, with 
the world-wide popularity of Mr. Pinero’s Sweet Lavender. I, 
for some mysterious reason, the play must be mine, let him 
instance that ‘‘ mechanical rabbit,’’ Sowing the Wind, which 
has been running about the earth uninterruptedly for exactly two 
years and a half, and has failed only in my native city. If he 
prefers an adaptation, let him consider that most mechanical of 
machines, A Pair of Spectacles, which has been going for more 
years than I can remember. It is not I who am responsible 
for this egotism; it is you, Mr. Archer, who have been 
unchivalrous. 

Come now, confront the truth. Excepting Mrs. Tanqueray, 
whom we both claim—though one of us does not like the lady’s 
profession—can you point to a single play, fashioned on your 
lines, which has ever been more than an ephemeral success in the 
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English-speaking world? You can’t claim Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Jones is the most practical of artists. In his most daring 
departures he has always kept an eye on romance and melodrama. 
On my side, I point to every great success that has ever been 
achieved. 

Brought to bay, Mr. Archer admits that success is essential. 
He is exactly where I am, on theeconomical question. I am as 
‘* scornful”’ as I was sixteen years ago of “‘ the theory that it is 
a critic’s business to estimate the ‘money in’ a play,’ or to 
prognosticate its fate. I think “a critic is bound in the first 
place to consider each individual play as a work of art, not as an 
article of commerce; but, in the second place, to give earnest 
study and thought to the economic conditions of the theatre as a 
whole, and to regulate his general policy in reasonable accord with 
them.” I have no objection whatever to Mr. Archer acting on 
this excellent principle, and I applaud him in his endeavour to 
elevate popular taste; but when the serious play of modern 
life is threatened with temporary extinction, when, as a matter 
of fact, there is not one such play being acted on the 
London stage, I maintain that it is time for practical play- 
wrights to consider the economic conditions of that type 
of drama as a whole, and to regulate their general policy 
accordingly. When I argued that, ‘if the public is thought- 
less and vulgar, thoughtlessness and vulgarity are the factors 
of the problem which we have to solve,’ I did not propose 
that the solution should be an ignoble one. I do not believe that 
the comparatively select public which attends serious plays is 
thoughtless; on the contrary, unlike Mr. Buchanan, I consider 
it, though of course imperfect, the most satisfactory tribunal we 
can possibly get. My “ fretful’’ argument is that we must face 
' the facts, whatever they are; and that plays too far in advance 
of public taste are, like legislation too far in advance of public 
opinion, a dead letter. 

So much for Mr. Archer. He is humanly discursive; the 
Stage is to the point. After the usual burlesque of my position, 
the Stage concludes by stating it seriously—as its own. ‘‘ The 
tendency in modern drama is to get action through character ” 
is surely a slip of the pen? That is what the tendency ought to 
be; that is the well-made play—action through character. The 
tendency in modern drama is to get character alone. But what 
follows is no slip: ‘‘No dramatist can set his figures on the 
stage psychologically and dramatically without the subtlest 
organic form.” Precisely ; “ organic form” is essential. No- 
body wants the rattle of dead bones ; but a vertebrate anatomy is 
indispensable. And will the Stage kindly explain why there 
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should be no type of drama in which character is subservient to 
action? Would it abolish the drama of intrigue ? 

After all is said, this matter of technique is quite subordinate 
to the question of the general forward movement of the modern 
theatre. On this larger issue it is absurd to dub mea reactionary. 
The Stage is quite mistaken in supposing that I object to “‘ ethical 
expansion.” PerhapsI would go farther than the Stage in that 
direction. There are some ethics in The Greatest of These—more 
expanded, I fancy, than the Stage will approve. As far as ever 
the public will permit us, I would ‘‘ widen the horizon.” Just 
as the theatre is unsuited to the subtle analysis of character, itis 
admirably adapted to the posing of problems and the dramatic 
discussion of themes. But we must hasten slowly. In our anxiety 
to be unconventional, I fear that some of us have mistaken 
unpleasantness for originality, and audacity of treatment for 
boldness of idea. We have brought problems into discredit, and 
a natural re-action has supervened; but the tide ebbs only to 
flow again; and if, whilst we are idling on the sandhills, we 
start such a dear little white “rabbit” as Jedbury, Junior, let 
us protect it against the “‘ gun” of Mr. Shaw. 

No, gentlemen, I quite agree with you, we are not marching 
to our doom, for the simple reason that we shall halt before we 
get there. We shall seek safety in that middle course which is so 
often the right one, and go steadily forward, a few steps, but not 
many steps, in advance of the public, which will follow us, if 
we will only trust it and take it into our confidence, in the ex- 
ploration of a living, breathing, serious English drama, with a 
heart, a liver, and a spine. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE SERIOUS DRAMA. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


i AM not quite sure that I fully understand the whole of my 
friend Mr. Sydney Grundy’s article, ‘‘ Marching to Our 
Doom,” in last month’s Theatre. There is some confusion in 
the marshalling of his arguments, with a considerable amount of 
self-contradiction in the statement of facts on which they are 
based ; and, indeed, there are not wanting, at times, indications 
that he is not altogether desirous of being taken quite seriously. 
But so much at least is clear: Mr. Grundy has—not for the first 
time—a grievance. 

Indeed, the grievance on this occasion appears to have three 
heads; which, again, would seem to be capable of sub-division, 
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after the Hydra fashion, into many more. In discussing the 
question which has thus been raised, however, it will be desirable 
to keep to the original three, which, as I take it, are these. 
Firstly, Mr. Grundy objects to the first-night audiences, as at 
present constituted owing to the absurd and, indeed, insane policy 
of the managers ; secondly, he thinks that, if 2 play is condemned 
on its first representation, the general public is content to have 
no particular opinion of its own, and to take its tone from the 
first-nighters ; and thirdly, that Mr. Pinero, and the rest of the 
small band of authors to whom managers look for the plays 
with which to keep open their theatres, are so egregiously ignorant 
of their own business, and so blind to their own interests, as to 
mistake the foolish and illogical verdicts of the first-nighters for 
the real vox populi, and to suppose that in writing what is 
demanded of them—or what Mr. Grundy assumes to be demanded 
of them—by certain sections of this ignorant band, they are 
supplying the wants of the great British public itself, on whose 
knees are the fates of authors, managers, and actors alike. 

To begin at the beginning, it may perhaps be admitted that the 
managerial first-night list is not an ideal institution ; but I am 
prepared to assert in the strongest possible manner, and speaking 
from personal observation, that no one would more warmly 
welcome a very drastic reform in this direction than the manager 
himself. He would be glad enough, after reserving a few seats 
for that portion of the press whose opinion is really worth having 
and carries any weight with the public—and this would not 
involve any considerable deduction from the night’s receipts—to 
open his box-office and sell his tickets to the public on the good old 
principle of “‘ first come, first served.” But what is the good 
man todo? Nowadays managers have their society friends to 
consider; the people who are useful to the theatre in many 
ways—sometimes even not wholly unconnected with finance— 
must be looked after; private friends of his own (and of the 
author) must be accommodated; there is always a crowd of 
paying people who expect to have their usual seats reserved for 
them ; and there is that preposterous army of gentlemen—and, 
oh heaven ! of ladies—connected with the press in some more or 
less mysterious manner, who struggle and intrigue and almost 
fight for admission to fashionable theatres on first nights. Of 
course, the manager ought to know that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of these parasites have no right whatever to free 
admission in the name of the press, that the papers they are 
supposed to represent have no power or influence whatever with 
the great paying public, and can do the theatre no particle of either 
good or harm, Perhaps he does know it, but submits, for private 
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reasons of his own, to this sort of shabby blackmailing. At all 
events, these people get in somehow—warmly welcomed, as a rule, 
by the acting-manager, who likes nothing better than to see 
himself in print as the “genial Mr. So-and-so,” even if the 
heavens may fall afterwards. The pit and gallery are open to the 
Playgoers’ Club, and those enthusiastic members of the public 
who like their playgoing with the maximum of discomfort. That, 
I think, pretty fairly describes the constituent elements of what 
some writers love to describe as a “‘ thoroughly representative ” 
first-night house. But I fail to see how such an audience has 
the power of exercising any such remarkable influence on the 
general public as to produce the effects of which Mr. Grundy 
complains. The few first-night ‘‘ cranks and egotists,” the 
“‘men with theories and the women with bees in their bonnets,” 
of whom Mr. Grundy is so scornful, represent, he is compelled 
to admit, ‘‘ nobody under the sun but themselves,” while some 
of their “‘ ideals and sympathies are not shared by another person 
alive.” What harm, then, can they do? Of the hundred 
newspapers into which the garrulity of the stalls overflows, and 
so effectually swamps the opinion of the cheaper parts, as 
Mr. Grundy says, how many have any circulation, position, or 
influence with the playgoing public? The opinions of a few—a 
very few—critics are received with a certain sort of respect, but, 
as a rule, the public finds out for itself with surprising quickness 
and accuracy what the value of any particular entertainment is, 
and acts accordingly. And the same opinion is all I can arrive 
at after the consideration of secondly—which is that the general 
public has no opinion of its own, but is content to be taken in by 
the ‘‘insane” judgment of the first-nighters. Believe me, 
Mr. Grundy, you are mistaken. You will get at the public, 
under certain circumstances, whether the cranks and idiots of the 
first night approve of you or not. A foolish first-night audience 
may put serious obstacles in the way of a really good play, it is 
true. That it can make a failure of it, and so destroy it, is 
disproved by all the teachings of experience. 

This brings us to the third point, in the course of his argument 
on which Mr. Grundy practically says that the business of the 
dramatic authors is being destroyed before their eyes, and that 
they are marching to their doom, because Mr. Pinero has 
mistaken the ‘‘ crankiest of the stove-pipe fanatics ”’"—what is a 
“« stove-pipe fanatic,” by the way ?—for the public, and, writing 
with the peculiar fancies and fads of Mr. Bernard Shaw or Mr. 
Archer in his mind’s eye, has brought the “serious drama” to 
its present pitiable plight. 

All this I steadfastly disbelieve. Mr. Pinero has, I think, in 
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most of his recent work unquestionably formed an erroneous 
judgment of the present taste and wants of the public; but I 
acquit him entirely of the absurdity of attaching any serious 
importance to any utterances of any cliques of ‘stove-pipe 
fanatics” and the like. Mr. Pinero wants no stove-pipe or other 
criticism to teach him his business, and if he has failed for a 
while to hold the public attention, as I believe he has, he has 
only done what many a good man has done before him, and will 
be none the worse for it by-and-bye. 


After all, in a long experience of the stage, I have heard all 
this talk about the moribund state of the serious drama so many 
times before, and I have also witnessed so many remarkable 
revivals and resurrections, that I confess I cannot go on taking 
any but the most languid interest in the discussion. The present 
trouble, to my mind, has been caused entirely by the success of 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and by the desire of managers and 
authors (who are given to following one another like sheep) to 
achieve something equally great in the same way ; oblivious of the 
fact that the public must inevitably tire very speedily of the 
‘sexual problem,” with its divorce court surroundings and em- 
bellishments, its morbid analyses of the characters of hysterical en- 
thusiasts and erotic temptresses, and its chronicles of the sordid 
intrigues of brazen little French trollops and conventionally hypo- 
critical country town tradesmen. But that, perhaps, is another 
story. 

There is plenty of room for the serious drama; but it must be 
clean as well as clever, wholesome work as well as good; 
and when Mr. Pinero, or Mr. Jones, or Mr. Grundy, or indeed 
any writer, old or new, gives us a good, sound, strong story, told 
by characters in whom decent people can take some sort of 
interest, and feel some sort of sympathy, he need entertain no 
apprehension of any of Mr. Grundy’s first-night bogeys, and that 
doleful march to doom will be stopped as if by magic. The 
public will support any really good work in this direction, I am 
quite certain. Who will give it the chance? 


MR. GRUNDY AS CASSANDRA. 


By H. Hamiuton FYFE. 


M*® GRUNDY is a very clever and accomplished play- 
wright. He is also an able controversialist. But when 
clever people lose their tempers (from whatever cause), they lose 
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also, like less distinguished folk, their ability to state a case with 
moderation, and to see clearly into what shallows and morasses 
their heated periods may lead them. The purpose of Mr. 
Grundy’s article in The Theatre, which, however much or little 
assent its conclusions may command, has attracted much atten- 
tion, was to pour out the vials of his wrath upon one or two 
dramatic critics whose tastes do not coincide with his own. 
Observe, however, where his vehemence has landed him. 
Nothing satisfies but the sweeping assertion that the drama is 
“marching to its doom,” And in what manner does he support 
this remarkable contention? By what force of logic does he 
contrive to establish to his own satisfaction so startling a theorem ? 
Let us see. 

Disentaugling from the angry denunciation which forms the 
greater part of Mr. Grundy’s article the actual propositions he 
set out to establish, we find them to be these: (1) That the 
first-nighters (mostly composed of ‘enthusiastic eccentrics” 
whose “‘ verdicts are worthless and misleading”) have so great 
a following that ‘if they decide that a play is not worth seeing ” 
few people go and see it ; (2) that these same first-nighters have 
no following at all. 

How Mr. Grundy manages to reconcile the two apparently 
irreconcilable statements I cannot pretend to understand. 
The only hint he gives us as to the mental process he has gone 
through in arriving at such strangely divergent conclusions within 
the space of four pages lies in his remark that the public have 
not yet found out the antagonism between the tastes and require- 
ments of the “ first-nighters” and their own. Now, this passes 
belief. Mr. Grundy must have an extremely low opinion of the 
average intelligence of playgoers if he can persuade himself that 
they habitually accept, unquestioned, the verdicts of critics with 
whom they find themselves in habitual disagreement. Readers 
of newspaper criticisms must, if they ever go to the theatre, 
decide, in course of time, how far they can accept the advice of 
various writers as a guide to pieces that are worth seeing. 
If anyone, having read Mr. Archer’s notice of Michael and His 
Lost Angel, went to the Lyceum, only to be very much dis- 
appointed, and still accepts Mr. Archer’s judgment as final, we 
cannot think of him as a very intelligent person. If on several 
distinct and separate occasions he disliked the plays recom- 
mended by ‘“‘ W. A.,” and even then continued to regard him as 
infallible, we should begin to look for a resemblance in the shape 
of his head to that of the Amsterdam idiot, so obligingly exhibited 
for our instruction by the phrenologist of Ludgate-circus. Mr. 
Grundy, however, has in his mind’s eye a whole population of 
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Amsterdam idiots, and herein may possibly be found the expla- 
nation of certain points in certain of his plays which have 
occasionally caused some of us an emotion of mild wonder- 
_ ment. 

This is one of the fallacies underlying Mr. Grundy’s diatribe— 
that critics are accepted at their own valuation, and that, when 
the public does not agree with them, it says to itself, “‘ These 
good gentlemen are so wise and know so much better than 
anyone else what is a good play, that next time they are sure to 
be right,” and cheerfully abides by their decision. Another 
fallacy equally astonishing is this—that the whole critical faculty 
brought to bear upon the drama is represented by Mr. William 
Archer and Mr. Bernard Shaw. No one can doubt, after reading 
Mr. Grundy’s article, that it is these two critics in particular 
against whom the forces of his rhetoric and invective are 
marshalled. And how soon Mr. Grundy’s fabric crumbles away 
when one considers for a moment the constitution of the body of 
gentlemen invited on first nights to pass judgment on new plays. 
“This clique” (“W. A.” and “ G. B.S.,” so we read) “ has 
gained almost complete. ascendency over our first-night 
audiences.” Isthissoindeed? ‘ Then,” says the inexperienced 
reader of Mr. Grundy, ‘I suppose that Trilby, The Prisoner of 
Zenda, and The Sign of the Cross, to take three typical examples 
of the kind of play which these ‘ enthusiastic eccentrics’ do not 
care for, have succeeded in spite of the verdict of the first-night 
audiences.” But what are the facts? The scene after the first 
performance of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s piece was one of wild 
enthusiasm ; Trilby was received with the warmest marks of 
favour; The Prisoner of Zenda was hailed at once as the success 
for which Mr. Alexander had been waiting so long. Where was 
the “almost complete ascendency” on these occasions? Or 
take two pieces which did gain the approval of the ‘‘ clique ”"— 
The Divided Way and Mr. Jones’s latest effort. ‘“‘ W. A.” and 
“G. B. 8.” liked them, and said so plainly enough. But noone 
who read the notices of these plays in the morning and evening. 
papers on the days after they appeared could help seeing that 
even those who did not condemn them outright damned with 
faint praise, and gave the practised reader of critiques the 
decided impression that they had not appealed with any degree 
of force to the first-night audiences. To anyone who knows even 
by repute the majority of the dramatic critics whose opinions 
obtain a circulation worth considering, this ‘“‘ almost complete 
ascendency ”’ theory is positively grotesque. The etiquette of the 
profession forbids the mention of names when their owners 
have not chosen to emerge from the dusk of anonymity. But if 
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anyone will take the trouble to study the criticisms published in 
the London daily newspapers, which, after all, must exercise the 
largest amount of influence—an influence certainly greater than 
that of the ‘“‘ weeklies ’’ which are read by a comparatively small 
number of people—he will speedily arrive at the conclusion that 
“ the pet affectation of actors”’ is not confined to them alone, 
and that one dramatic author, at all events, either does not, or 
successfully affects not to read the dramatic columns of the 
press. 

The published opinions of the general body of critics do very 
fairly represent public opinion ; and their estimate of the favour 
with which a play is likely to meet is not often falsified by the event. 
That the criticisms in the World and the Satwrday Review do 
not give expression to the opinions of very many people is quite 
evident from a glance at the announcements made ‘‘ under the 
clock” in the newspapers. Mr. Archer is always interesting, 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw is generally amusing. But it is difficult 
to imagine the author of the “‘ mechanical rabbit’’ apologue 
being taken seriously ; while ‘‘ W. A.,” when he cries up a play 
like Michael, or makes pathetic endeavours to persuade the genial 
public into sharing his enthusiasm for Dr. Ibsen’s works, is but 
@ voice crying in the wilderness—an indefatigable piper piping 
unto such as altogether decline to dance. 

How much the playgoing public are influenced by criticism at 
all is a question that would survive much discussion. Criticism 
of plays in unaccustomed quarters has a good deal of effect, with- 
out doubt. The encomia passed upon The Sign of the Cross by 
religious periodicals has probably sent to the Lyric Theatre 
thousands of people who paid no heed at all to accounts of the 
piece published in secular papers. If a “daily” were to devote 
@ leading article to a new play, either praising it or declaring that 
it ought not to be tolerated, that play would for a time enjoy a 
remarkably prosperous run. But the number of people who read 
carefully the ordinary dramatic notices in the newspapers is, I 
imagine, comparatively small, and even of this chosen band not 
nearly all would select their entertainment in accordance with 
what they have read. Those who wield most power are those 
whose judgments are emphatic, whose faculty of vision is limited 
to black and white. Take notice of a street quarrel. The 
antagonist who waves aside all subtleties of reasoning, and 
plainly names his opponent a qualified fool at once gains over to 
his side the mobile vulgus who surround the pair, especially if he 
can follow up this crushing rejoinder with a stroke of that 
peculiar humour resident in abusive personal allusion. The 
apostle of ‘‘ urbanity,’”’ willing and anxious to argue the matter 
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out fairly, is invited to explain “‘ wot’s the good of all his jor,” and 
retires from the scene amid a fire of lurid sarcasms. Human 
nature has its roots deep, and the ‘“‘ mob” of newspaper reatlers 
is swayed by passions and humours similar to those which agitate 
the “‘ mob” at street corners. On the whole, it is best, perhaps, 
that criticism should not exercise the astounding influence which 
the thoughtless sometimes claim for it—that the critic should 
not feel the weight of responsibility too heavy upon his shoulders. 
What misery would be the lot of the conscientious reviewer 
were he to persuade himself that his judgments carried any 
weight ? 

As I have to my own satisfaction proceeded to demolish Mr. 
Grundy’s propositions, torn off his “‘Q. E. D.” labels, and affixed 
in their stead the conclusion ‘‘ which is absurd,” the actual pro- 
posals he makes can be dealt with in summary fashion. As to 
“‘reorganising our ridiculous first nights,” it may be doubted 
whether Mr. Grundy will find any manager to agree with him 
about the “‘ preposterousness’”’ of the present arrangement. It is 
@ well-known fact that first-night audiences are, as a rule, if any- 
thing, rather too friendly, and many a play that is |hailed with 
applause by a ‘‘packed” house would be hooted off by an 
audience composed of people who had all paid for their seats. 
The actor can more successfully cope with the nervousness inci- 
dental to a first performance when he knows that he has friends 
in front, and from him also, as well as from the manager anxious 
to get “‘notices”’ as soon as possible after productions, Mr 
Grundy’s proposal would be likely to meet with active opposi- 
tion if ever it were to emerge from the theoretical into the 
practical stage. 

As to the quite uncalled-for suggestion that Mr. Pinero should 
recognise “‘thoughtlessness and vulgarity” as ‘‘the factors of 
the problem ’’ which playwrights have to solve, such a sentiment 
is hardly worth answering. If Mr. Grundy thinks The Benefit 
of the Doubt was a “mere study of character,” one can but 
disable his judgment. Let him continue to construct “ well- 
made’’ plays with telling dialogue and forcible situations, and, 
if they are as interesting as much of his past work has been, 
they will rejoice the box-office-keeper and be enjoyable as well. 
But do not, Mr. Grundy, because you see that the world moves, 
cry out to those who move with it that they are not being ap- 
preciated, and had much better mark time or even go back upon 
their tracks. Nulla vestigia netrorsum must be the motto for 
those who rate artistic endeavour even higher than a run of 
years. In spite of the momentary turn of public favour in the 
direction of “‘ musical farce’ and spectacular sensationalism, we 
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can whisper “‘ E pur si muove,” and, heedless of Cassandra’s 


bitter cry about the ‘‘ doom ” awaiting us, look forward hopefully 
to bétter times. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF SHAKSPERE. 
By ERNEstT BRAIN. 


[* is a very trite, but none the less a very true, observation 

that if there be one thing more than another of which 
Englishmen are proud it is the genius of Shakspere. We may be 
excused, therefore, for feeling a little disappointment when we 
find, as we constantly do, that our French neighbours, whose 
opinion is indispensably entitled to much weight in literary 
and dramatic matters, have hitherto failed to appreciate all 
the greatness of the master. To Voltaire, who knew English 
intimately, Shakspere was an inspired barbarian; to many of 
the leading men of letters of contemporary France he is a bar- 
barian without the inspiration. Even that prince of dramatic 
critics, M. Sarcey, does not hesitate to be ironical at the expense 
of British enthusiasm for the greatest man that the British race 
has produced. After enumerating certain faultless plays, he con- 
cludes, ‘“‘Let us throw in Macbeth—to please the English!” 
“I doubt,” says M. Maurice Bouchor, in commenting on this 
witty but malicious rally, ‘‘I doubt whether this advance wil] 
obtain for us the immediate evacuation of Egypt.” 

Now, M. Bouchor is an ardent lover of Shakspere, to his 
honour be it said ; and in a recent article in the Revue:de Paris he 
has given utterance to very pregnant criticisms on the acting of 
the Shaksperean drama, from which we learn some at least of the 
reasons why the French are so indifferent to the grandeur, beauty, 
and charm of our poet’s plays. He says:—‘‘ The attempts so 
frequently made to acclimatise Shakspere in Paris are the more 
touching because a section of the critics always receives them in 
a bad humour; and what is discouraging is that the poet is 
principally blamed, in spite of the concessions which respect 
exacts. These concessions, I dare to say it, do not disarm me. 
Before any discussion, it would be necessary, in my humble 
Opinion, to recognise that Shakspere is one of the three or four 
greatest poets who do honour to the human race; a creator of 
types to whom Moliére alone is comparable ; a genius almost as 
powerful with laughter as with tears; a mind the intuition of 
whose thought divined the soul of our age; a heart so large, so 
profound, so human, that beside him Corneille or Racine, in spite 
of their noble genius, are somewhat dry and narrow.” 
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While fully realising and admitting the merits and talents 
of French actors—and who could fail to do so?—M. Bouchor 
unhesitatingly condemns the interpretation which Shakspere 
receives at their hands. He tells us that often;when a play of 
Shakspere’s has been acted in France he has left the theatre 
saddened by the poorness of the performance. [If this, he adds, 
be the effect upon one who has loved and studied the poet, it is 
not to be expected that those to whom Shakspere is unknown, who 
ask for a revelation of his genius, should feel but little enthusiasm 
for what they have seen and heard. 

M. Bouchor assigns four principal reasons for his dissatisfaction 
with the acting of Shakspere in Paris. First, the translations or 
adaptations are too often unfaithful to the letter of the text, and 
sometimes miss its wit in the cruellest fashion. Next, the staging 
of the piece is awkward, having no relation to the poetry of the 
subject, and the insufficiency of machinery necessitates inter- 
minable waits between the acts. Further, the French actors 
have no traditions to go upon, and are extremely ill at ease in 
Shaksperean dialogue. Finally, the public itself remains cold in 
the presence of a work both.old and foreign; a work, moreover, 
which is sometimes charged with a dose of poetry or thought a 
little too strong for the average playgoer. 

Of course, the first difficulty with which a French manager 
has to contend is the difficulty of language; and this difficulty is 
so serious that, in M. Bouchor’s opinion, a Frenchman wholly 
ignorant of English, but having a good acquaintance with a prose 
translation of a play of Shakspere’s, would lose less of the 
meaning of the play if he were to see it performed in English 
than if he were to see it played by French actors. ‘‘ We have,” 
he says, ‘“‘a mania for translating in verse a thing almost 
impossible.” But, as he justly observes, even prose translations 
are not beyond the reach of criticism. ‘‘ Prose has no wings; 
and how shall it follow the poet in his soaring flights?” As the 
best solution of this difficult problem which he can suggest, he 
proposes a prose version; but he would translate in verse, in 
varied metres, first everything intended to be sung, then every- 
thing that the author presents as a poem, and, finally, in most 
cases, the scenes written by Shakspere in rhymed verses, because 
their character is essentially poetic. In the passages which he 
would translate in verse he would take more pains to be faithful 
to the spirit of the text than to the letter. 

As for the mounting of Shakspere’s plays in Paris, M. Bouchor 
tells us that the Comédie Francaise tolerates Shakspere, but does 
not love him; while M. Porel, of the Odéon, does not create 
around Shakspere’s characters the atmosphere which gives them 
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the appearance of reality. ‘Go to the Lyceum in London; 
all that has been done here (in Paris) will appear poor and 
mean. . . . You will see marvels of richness, taste, and 
poetry.” It must be admitted that M. Bouchor grows enthusi- 
astic over the stage management of the Lyceum; but when he 
compares it with that of his own country, so far as Shakspere is 
concerned, it does not appear that his enthusiasm is misplaced. 
His description of the Weird Sisters in Macbeth, as represented 
in Paris, makes it clear that the public could hardly be expected 
to preserve gravity in their presence. ‘‘ At the Lyceum,” he tells 
us, ‘‘I saw amid the darkness, which was cloven by sudden 
flashes of light, three shadows move, of which I could hardly 
distinguish the hideous profile. The prophetic words fell from 
their lips in strongly-marked rhythm; and they faded away like 
phantoms. The feast at which bleeding Banquo comes to take 
his seat equalled in tragic horror what I imagine a performance 
of Aischylus must have been; I still see the spectre with his 
fixed eyeballs, Macbeth gasping, exhausting himself in words in 
order to subdue his terror, and the guests motionless, attired 
like kings and queens, listening to the master in an icy silence.” 
The admirable grouping of crowds on the Lyceum stage, and the 
extremely natural effects obtained where large numbers of persons 
have to be introduced, elicit a full share of our author’s praise. 

Coming to the question of the actors in France and in England, 
M. Bouchor says that he admits the inferiority of his own 
countrymen only in so far as the acting of Shakspere is concerned. 
That which defeats the French actor, he says, is that which is 
peculiar to Shakspere: the unexpected turns of his fancy, the 
mixture of clownishness and profundity, the humour which 
exerts itself for its own amusement, a dreamy grace allied to 
childish prattle, the bursts of subtle lyricism, and the indefinable 
feeling that life is a dream. In the performance of Hamlet at the 
Théatre Francais, nothing pleased him but the acting of M. 
Mounet-Sully as the Prince. M. Got, that admirable actor of 
Moliére, had not a single point of resemblance to the Polonius 
of Shakspere ; Mlle. Reichenberg, inimitable though she is, com- 
pletely missed the character of Ophelia. Even Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, in the same part, could not satisfy him. ‘“ Ah! if 
you had seen Ellen Terry, in her very simple white dress, with her 
fine limpid eyes, and her hair released! If you had heard her 
softly lamenting, and murmuring the old complaints which her 
memory lets slip as soon as it has seizedthem! Then, seeing and 
hearing Ophelia herself, you would have felt all that there is of 
poetry in that virginal phantom, and your heart would have been 
constrained by an irresistible emotion.” 
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Every Englishman must feel gratitude to M. Bouchor for his 
noble protest against mutilations of the text of Shakspere. “ It 
is difficult for me to understand,” he says, ‘‘ how a man of wit— 
I mean M. Henry Fouquier—a man expert in all things, can 
counsel] seriously the manipulation of Shakspere according to the 
esthetic principles of M. Sardou. This apropos of Hamlet. He 
even observes that a Sardou would not be indispensable. ‘‘ You 
and I, he says in substance, would manage the business very 
well.” And again, ‘‘My conclusion is that you must take 
Shakspere as he is or discard him altogether. Cuts are possible, 
provided that they are done with intelligence, and there are few 
people to whom I would trust myself for that; but don’t 
imagine that a petty cleverness will ever be able to repair the 
deficiencies of a genius.”’ 

The last part of M. Bouchor’s article is devoted to a criticism 
of King Lear asgiven at the Lyceum. Thecritic is by no means 
a blind eulogist of Sir Henry Irving, but speaks of him as a great 
artist. Of Lear he writes :—‘‘ I was overwhelmed with emotion 
in certain scenes, the pathos of which is unequalled. I no longer 
knew that there were actors in the world, English or French, 
when Lear, at the sound of very soft music, awoke from a heavy 
sleep and saw Cordelia. She was standing beside his bed, the 
living image of filial piety, and with a voice so tender, veiled in 
tears, 

‘Sir, do you know me?’ 
‘You area spirit, I know; when did you die?’ 


* O, look upon me, air, 
And hold your hand in benediction o’er me: 


No, sir, you must not kneel.’ 


‘Pray do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward . 


. - Donot laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 


During this dialogue, I was glad that the house had been 
plunged in darkness, and I remembered the words of Ugolino, 


“If you do not weep on hearing me, at what are you wont to 
weep?’” 


HENRY IV. AND FALSTAFF ON THE STAGE. 
By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 
i the course of the present season we may have more than 


one chance of renewing our acquaintance with a piece almost 
entirely unknown to the majority of us to-day through the 
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medium of the stage. I refer to the First Part of Henry IV., 
perhaps the most vivid and important of Shakspere’s historical 
plays. Mr. Tree proposes to revive it for a course of morning 
performances, and Mr. Augustin Daly, as though to afford us 
another proof that the race of impudent mutilators of the poet is 
not yet extinct, has, if we may believe an snnouncement from 
the other side of the Atlantic, jumbled together the two parts, in 
order to exhibit Miss Rehan to us as Prince Hal. In each case 
the result will be awaited with no ordinary interest. Possibly 
we may be taught by Mr. Daly that he knows the art of a 
dramatist better than Shakspere did, and by Miss Rehan that a 
brilliant comedy actress may become a fitting representative 
of one of the manliest of English sovereigns. On the other 
hand, we may have to agree with a writer in the Sketch that 
ladies on the stage should not play male parts except in burlesque. 
Curiously enough, the First Part of Henry IV., notwithstanding 
its dramatic force, the bright light it throws upon conspicuous 
historical figures, and, above all, the presence in it of our old 
friend Falstaff at his best, has not been seen in London for more 
than thirty years. Its latest revival, I think, was at Drury Lane 
in 1864, Creswick being the Hotspur, Walter Lacy the Prince 
of Wales, and Phelps the Sir John. And yet this long break in 
the history of the play is not altogether surprising. Falstaff is 
scarcely a character to be essayed with a light heart, even by 
comedians of the first rank. 

Let me say a few words here as to the fortunes of the First Part. 
of Henry IV. on the stage. It came out towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, before the author had completed his thirty- 
fifth year. According to tradition, the first actor who gave 
expression to the ‘‘ conceipted mirth of Sir John Falstaff,” as. 
the title page of the first edition had it, was John Lowin. Could 
the play have failed to obtain a wide popularity ? Not only does. 
it dramatise to the best purpose a stirring page of English 
history, but the character of the corpulent old braggart, coward, 
sensualist, robber, and sack-drinker, with his rich humour, his. 
quickness of mind, his ready wit, his satirical pleasantries, his 
knowledge of men and things, his matter-of-fact philosophy, his 
overflowing bonhomie, has become one of the cardinal possessions 
of the world. In no literature have we so fascinating or 
distinctive a creation of the kind. By the way, as I ventured 
some years ago to contend, an exaggerated view of Falstaff’s 
cowardice is usually taken. If not a hero, he shows more self- 
possession than many heroes could boast of. Observe, for 
example, the tone of his speeches on Shrewsbury-plain. No one 
in abject terror can be humorously fanciful at the same time. 
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His apparent fright is merely an indolence which hates to be 
called upon for active exertion. Like the Court jester, Moron, 
in Moliére’s Princesse d’Elide, he thinks it better to live a day 
in the world than a thousand years in history! Nor—to point 
out another misconception—does he descend to the level of a 
vulgar buffoon. Between the lines of his speeches we can see 
that he is a born and bred knight. He is treated by the high- 
souled and chivalrous Henry as a friend; his chosen associates 
are men of a high stamp; the Bardolphs and Pistols are only 
his servants. It has been conjectured, apparently with good 
reason, that he originally figured as ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ and 
that Shakspere, respecting the susceptibilities of an important part 
of the audience, gave him something like the name of another 
worthy knight before the piece appeared in print. Be this as it 
may, Protestants and Roman Catholics may well have been at 
one in admiring a creation which only a Moliére could have 
equalled. 

Falstaff seems to have made his reappearance on the stage 
shortly after the Restoration. ‘In Paul’s Churchyard,” Mr. 
Pepys jots towards the close of 1660, “I bought the play of 
Henry IV., and so went to the new theatre and saw it acted; 
but, my expectations being too great, it did not please me as other- 
wise I believe it would; and my having a book I believe did 
spoil it a little.” Seven years later comes another such entry. 
“To the king’s playhouse and there saw Henry IV., and, 
contrary to expectations, was pleased in nothing more than in 
Cartwright’s speaking of Falstaff’s speech, ‘ What is honour?’ ”’ 
This actor, it will be remembered, was one of the original 
members of Killigrew’s company at Drury Lane, the house 
under notice. Pepys saw the play a third time, and, not liking 
it then, abruptly returned to his couch. Hart, the erstwhile 
lover of Nell Gwyn, probably represented Hotspur in all these 
revivals. Cartwright was succeeded as Falstaff by a greater 
comedian, Lacy, described by Evelyn as Roscius. Betterton 
added Hotspur to his repertory in middle life, yet again setting 
all competition at defiance. He must have found an excellent 
King in the majestic and quietly-expressive Kynaston, who, in 
delivering the line, ‘“‘ Send me your prisoners, or you’ll hear of 
it,” conveyed, says Cibber, “‘a more terrible menace than the 
loudest intemperance of voice could swell to.”’ 

Betterton was to have the distinction of being the first of the 
two great Falstafis of the English stage. He undertook the part 
at the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields in 1700, at the age of about 
sixty-five, with Verbruggan as Hotspur, Scudamore as the Prince, 
and Berry as the King. In connection with this performance a 
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curious story is related by Chetwood. A master-pavior in 
Dublin, by name Baker, was stage-struck—so much so, in fact, 
that on one occasion, having unconsciously interrupted his work 
to give off a dramatic speech, his men, in the full belief that 
he was mad, bound him hand and foot, and, followed by an 
irreverent mob, carried him home ‘‘in that condition.” Returning 
to England from Ireland, a comedian ‘‘ gave Mr. Betterton the 
manner of Baker’s playing Falstaff, which the great actor not 
only approved of, but imitated, and allowed the manner was 
better than his own.” Be this as it may, Betterton’s imper- 
sonation appears to have borne the stamp of his own peculiar 
genius, though crabbed old Aston, prone to disparage him now 
and then, picked holes in it. As far as we can tell, the general 
verdict was summed up in the words of a contemporary writer 
quoted by Malone. ‘“‘ The wits of all qualities,” he says, ‘‘ have 
lately entertained themselves with a revived humour of Sir John 
Falstaff in Henry IV., which has drawn all the town more than 
any new play that has been produced of late, which shows that 
Shakspere’s wit will always last; and the critics allow that 
Betterton has hit the humour of Falstaff better than any that 
have aimed at it before.” The illustrious player had no great 
reverence for or real appreciation of Shakspere, as his acceptance 
of such hideous mutilations as Davenant’s Macbeth and Tate’s 
Lear will show; but in this case, at least, he had the good sense 
to confine himself to a few defensible omissions. 

Even more successful than Betterton as Falstaff was the 
usually rigid and formal Quin, who first essayed it in 1721. 
Indeed, on weighing the testimony of his contemporaries in general, 
we can hardly doubt that he so far unbuckled himself, so far let 
himself go, as to become the most adequate representative the part 
has yet had. His rolling eye, his rich voice, his unctuous humour, 
his turn for satire and raillery, all enabled him to give full effect 
to a just conception. Nothing, we are told, could have been more 
delightful in its way than his acting on the detection of his lying. 
Perhaps the ablest of his many rivals as Falstaff were Harper 
and Hulett, the former of whom played it at Drury Lane to the 
Hotspur of Barton Booth, the Prinee of Wilks, and the Glen- 
dower of Colley Cibber. Booth, it may be mentioned in passing, 
is supposed to have appeared as Falstaff ‘‘ for one night only ”’ 
to gratify Queen Anne. According to one'critic, Harper, ‘“‘ though 
wanting the marking eye and some judicious strokes of Quin, 
yet had what Quin wanted—that jollity and natural pleasantry 
which Shakspere has given to the character.” But this was not 
the view of the best judges, especially when Quin acted Falstaff 
to the Hotspur of Garrick at Covent Garden in 1746. “I can 
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only,” writes Foote, ‘‘ recommend the man who wants to see a 
character perfectly played to see Mr. Quin in the part of Falstaff ; 
and if he does not express a desire of spending an evening 
with that merry mortal, why, I would not spen i one with him if 
he would pay my reckoning.” With a bottle of claret and a full 
house, we learn from another source, Quin became the knight 
himself. ‘ Pray,” asked Horace Walpole, “‘ who is to give an 
idea of Falstaff now Quin is dead?” 

From that time to the present the question has never been 
conclusively answered, admirable a3 one or two performances 
must be deemed. Of Shuter’s Falstaff we are told that 
“‘what he wanted in judgment he supplied by archness; he 
enjoyed the effects of his roguery with achuckle of his own com- 
pounding, and rolled his full eye, when detected, with a most ~ 
laughable effect.” His successor, if less salacious in suggestion, | 
earned for himself a tribute in the Rosciad— 

Old Falstaff, played by Love, shall please once more, 
And humour set the audience in a roar. 
But the nearest approach to Quin was made by Henderson at 
Drury Lane in 1777. His Falstaff was to some extent a triumph 
of art over nature, fine humour and trained skill supplying the 
place of physical requisites with very happy results, especially in 
the soliloquies. Of one desirable innovation in the ‘‘ business ” of 
the piece he was an accidental cause. Hitherto every Falstaff had 
resorted to broad farce when he took Hotspur’s body on his back. 
Henderson found the task so difficult that soldiers were ordered 
on to relieve him of the intended burden; and thereafter this 
became a more or less settled custom of the stage. King, 
Fawcett, George Frederick Cooke, and Stephen Kemble succes- 
sively attempted to equal or surpass him, but without success. 
“‘ After acting all the Falstaffs,” the third confessed, ‘‘I have 
never been able to come up to my ideas of them.” If contem- 
porary criticism may’ be trusted, Stephen Kemble’s - only 
qualification for the part was that he could play it without 
padding. Nevertheless, he had the honour of appearing in it at 
Drury Lane to the Hotspur of Edmund Kean, a singularly 
fine: impersonation. In Charles Kemble’s Falstaff, given at 
Covent Garden in 1824, the essence of the character was almost 
entirely lost, as he turned the genial roysterer, certainly not too 
careful of appearances, into a polished and courtly gentleman 
with a turn for pleasantry. Doran remarks that when Warde, 
as the Prince, said, ‘‘ Peace, chewet, peace,” the command seemed 
very well timed. In 1826, at Drury Lane, Elliston tried Falstaff 
to Macready’s Hotspur, but was prevented by illness from getting 
through satisfactorily. Bartley, another Falstaff, made no such 
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mistake as Charles Kemble ; on the contrary, he was disposed to 
exaggerate rather than tone down the grosser element. Lastly 
comes Phelps, whose humour was of too dry a quality to do full 
justice to what he uttered, but who, as I am just old enough to 
remember, played in a way possible only to a consummate artist. 

The Second Part of Henry IV., as may be supposed, has not 
so long a stage history as the First. Early in the eighteenth 
century it was revived by Betterton ina sadly mutilated form, 
the last act being an abridgment of the first act of Henry V. 
In years to come Cibber distinguished himself as Shallow, 
Theophilus Cibber as Pistol, and Quin as Falstaff. Garrick 
revived the play at Drury Lane in 1758, and, though not 
physically suited to the part, created some effect as the King- 
His delivery of the line— 

How I came by the crown, O Heaven forgive !— 

is spoken of as singularly fine. If Miss Rehan persists in coming 
forward as Prince Hal she may boast of a precedent, since in 
1773, at Covent Garden, Mrs. Lessingham, ‘“‘ by desire,” 
disported herself in the character. At the same theatre, in 1804, 
Kemble was the King, Charles Kemble the Prince, and Cooke 
the Falstaff. In 1821 it was again revived here, mainly as a 
pageant commemorative of the coronation of George IV. 
Macready played the King, and a portrait of him in his royal 
robes is to be seen at the Garrick Club. Phelps twice gave the 
play at Sadler’s Wells, himself doubling the parts of the King 
and Shullow. Since then it has not been seen in London, though 
revivals of it at Manchester in 1874 and 1878 aroused more 
than passing interest. 





CHARITY MATINEES. 
By MALco~m WATSON. 


W* are all agreed, of course, that charity is an excellent 

thing—a virtue to be strenuously encouraged and 
sedulously cultivated. Admirable as are the conditions which 
govern this world of ours, experience proves only too clearly that 
flaws in its machinery are constantly betraying themselves, and 
that, however carefully they may be safeguarded against, a break- 
down sooner or later is inevitable. The prudent man, to whom 
opportunity in the shape of a kindly providence has been 
generous, takes his measures accordingly; but even in this best 
of all possible worlds there are some upon whose shoulders occa- 
sion has laid-a burden heavier than they can bear. For those 
there can be nothing but sympathy ; and every effort to alleviate 
their distress is worthy of instant recognition. 
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No project, however, was'ever yet set on foot in which use and 
abuse did not battle for supremacy. Unfortunately, the latter 
not mfrequently contrives to win an easy victory. In the end,a 
movement, legitimate enough in itself, is discredited and 
rendered ridiculous. This, apparently, is rapidly becoming the 
case in the instance of the charity matinée, which, established 
with a thoroughly deserving view, bids fair to degenerate into a 
vehicle for the glorification and advertisement of a few interested 
faddists. Nothing, let me hasten to say, could be more praisé- 
worthy than that a number of artists should rally round an old 
comrade who by years of acknowledged endeavour and devotion 
to his art has acquired an incontestable claim alike upon their 
support and that of the public. In such cases giver and receiver 
are equally blessed—an act of merited recognition is performed,. 
and no harm done. But the charity matinée that I have more 


immediately in view does not belong to this category. At its. 


head there is ordinarily to be found a group of crotchety 
specialists or some benevolent gentleman with more leisure om 
his hands than he: can usefully employ and possessed of 
an unquenchable thirst for notoriety. What may be the 
particular object on behalf of which the appeal is made is, 
after all, of no great consequence. Nor does it appear to 
occur to such philanthropical busybodies in what light their 
action may be regarded by the public. To those, however, 
who desire to see the members of the theatrical profession 
retain their self-respect and the honourable position to which 
they have attained, the whole thing can only be a subject for 
regret. Here as elsewhere, although in a somewhat altered 
sense, the old proverb that charity should begin at home 
obtains with peculiar force. Again and again it has been 
contended that so long as the public receives a fair return 
for its money in the shape of entertainment, all necessary 
conditions are satisfied. That, however, is a totally erroneous 
impression. There is such a thing as loss of dignity, of self-. 
respect, and of prestige also to be considered. A profession: 
which is unable or unwilling to put its hands into its pockets in 
order to support its own charities must surely have reached a 
parlous state of impecuniosity or be endowed with a singularly 
low estimate of its own liberality. 

It will be urged, of course, that the great cause of charity is ag 
truly helped by giving one’s services on those occasions as by 
drawing a cheque. Apart from the considerations I have men- 
tioned, it has to be said, however, that the great cause of charity, 
as the public is gradually learning to realise, hasin only too many 
instances absolutely ‘‘ nothing to do with the case,” and that the 
P2 
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most potent factor underlying all this outburst of philanthropy is 
self-advertisement. Were it needful, I could quote cases, easily 
substantiated, of artists refusing to appear, after having pledged 
themselves to do so, because sufficient prominence had not been 
given to their names, or because precedence in the programme 
had been allotted to other performers of, as they insisted, no 

greater or even less reputation than themselves. To those ladies 
and gentlemen it never seems to occur that audiences are utterly 

indifferent to such petty trifles, and that even were they disposed 

tO lay stress upon them, the greater the sacrifice on their part 
the greater the charity. From an entirely opposite standpoint, 

it may be questioned whether managers are likely to advance 

their own interests by appearing, and allowing their companies 

to appear, in separate acts of plays that form at the moment the 

chief attraction of the evening bill at their own theatres; and 

whether, in the long run, it would not be more to their advantage 

to forward that little cheque, of which so much is heard and so 

little seen. That, however, is a point the solution of which 

must be left to themselves. It is the larger question which 

appeals directly and immediately to the theatrical profession as 

a corporate body. Where acquiescence is so simple and easy, it 

seems, perhaps, not merely cruel, but almost impossible, to refuse 

co-operation, especially when the presence of an artist at such 

performances only entails, at the worst, the loss of an afternoon’s 

leisure—a sacrifice, obviously, of no great moment. But the 

problem cannot be so lightly dismissed, inasmuch as it involves 

issues of much greater importance, in which the reputation and 

the credit of the members of the profession are distinctly to be 

considered, as against the advancement of a small knot of. 
officious interlopers anxious by any possible means to secure for 

themselves a measure of cheaply-purchased notoriety and the, 
popularity springing from a so-called act of charity. 
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Portraits. 


MISS ROSINA FILIPPI. 


oe is one point upon which all who have seen Trilby are 

agreed, whatever else they may think of the play and its per- 
formance, and this point is that the Madame Vinard of Miss 
Rosina Filippi is an exceptionally good and artistic piece of acting. 
Such a unanimous verdict surprises no one who has watched 
Miss Filippi’s career since, ten or eleven years ago, she made her 
first appearance with Mr. Benson’s company. Fresh then from 
two years of study with Mr. Hermann Vezin, so well did she 
profit by them and by her early experiences that, until she retired 
temporarily from the stage, five years ago, she had no difficulty in 
finding pleasant and profitable engagements. It was while she 
was playing in The Red Lamp that the late Lord Lytton, no bad 
judge, specially singled out her performance, and declared with 
emphasis that no cleverer soubrette could be found on either the 
English or the French stage. Miss Filippi’s Italian parentage— 
her mother was the only woman who has ever been a professor 
at the Milan Conservatoire—gave her a natural turn for acting, 
which was developed by careful training from her earliest years. 
She was educated with a view to becoming a singer, but her voice 
proved insufficiently strong, and the loss to Italian opera was a 
gain to English comedy. During her four years at the Court 
Theatre, Miss Filippi was associated with several of the most 
successful of the many pieces produc2d there by Mrs. John Wood, 
of whose “kind and generous management”’ she speaks in 
feeling terms. She left the Court to play one of two leading parts 
in the ‘‘ favourite drama ” matrimony, and for a time the stage 
knew her not. But a course of superintending amateur per- 
formances at Oxford turned her energies once more into a theatrical 
channel, and sent her back to her profession to conquer again 
the position she had relinquished, and to make a name also as a 
trainer of young artists. She has already begun to hold classes 
in rehearsal form at a London theatre, receiving none who do 
not seem to her to possess decided talent, and working on a 
system that has every promise of favourable results. ‘‘ If pupils 
will only work long enough,”’ she says, ‘‘ they will be good artists 
while still young girls, and will not have to mount the hill with 
the same difficulty most of us had.” To a large extent a labour 
of love, Miss Filippi’s efforts ought to bear good fruit. It is in 
such a direction that the solution of the ‘‘ beginners on the 
stage ’’ problem may most hopefully be looked for. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


S beens month of March, as usually happens, has this year proved 
productive of few novelties, but ample compensation is likely 
to be afforded by its successor. During the next few weeks changes 
may be expected at quite a dozen of our west-end houses, the 
managers of which are naturally anxious to make the most of 
the approaching season. Meanwhile a distinct falling-off in 
attendance at most of the theatres has to be recorded, a 
circumstance; however, by no means surprising in Lent. 


For THE Crown. 


A Romantic Play, in Four Acts, done into English by Joun Davidson from Francois Correr's 
four la Couronne. Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, February 27. 


Stephen «+ «+ «+ Mr. lan Ropertson. | A Turkish Prisoner.. Mr. J. Cunver. 
Prince Michael Bran- | A Sentinel .. .. .. Mr.J. WILLBs. 
comir , ., .. ..- Mr. CHartes Datron. A Goatherd.. .. .. Mr. Murray Hatuorn. 
Constantine Bran- | APage.. .. .. .. Miss Dora Bartov. 
comir -. +. «+. Mr. Forpes Ropertson. {| Bazilide .. .. .. Miss WinirRED Emery. 
Tbrahim .. .. .. Mr. MackINTosuH. | Anna .. .. .. .. Miss Sanam Brooke. 
Lazare... .. .. .. Mr. FRanK GILLMORE. Militza.. .. .. .. Mrs. Paraick CampseL.. 
Ourosch «+ « «- Mr. J. Fisher WHITE. | 


In his endeavour to adapt M. Francois Coppée’s romantic 
drama, Pour la Couronne, to the English stage, Mr. Davidson has 
accomplished a difficult task with great skill and discretion. To 
the poetic qualities, to the power and novelty of the original 
piece, ample tribute was paid on its production in January last 
year at the Paris Odéon ; yet, despite the inherent strength of an 
absorbing story, it was felt that both in point of treatment and of 
sentiment its narration might fail to exercise upon an English 
audience the same influence which it had proved to possess over 
a French one. Fortunately all fears founded upon such a supposi- 
tion have proved illusory. In many respects For the Crown is a 
much better and more satisfactory play than Pour la Couronne. 
Mr. Davidson’s dramatic instinct has taught him to avoid what 
was least effective in M. Coppée’s work, and to prune it of much of 
its unnecessary verbiage and tautological superabundance. The 
result is a drama short, concise, and to the point, wherein the 
action progresses swiftly and directly towards its final. climax. 
It must not be thought, however, that in seeking to circumscribe 
the march of events Mr. Davidson has neglected the finer 


‘issues of the tragedy. On the'contrary, his dialogue, admirably 


terse and nervous when required, is found on occasion to rise to 
a very considerable height of poetic excellence. In no instance 
can he be spoken of as a mere translator, a simple transcriber of 
another’s thoughts. Where necessary; he has, it is true, followed 
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closely in M. Coppée’s footsteps; but at the same time he has 
claimed and allowed himself a latitude the exercise of which is 
fully justified by the result. 

The action of For the Crown passes in and about the Balkans 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. Prince Michael 
Brancomir, to whose watchfulness the safety of Bulgaria is 
chiefly due, covets the crown, which, however, is awarded by the 
popular voice to his competitor, Stephen, the saintly bishop. The 
ambition of Michael’s young wife, Bazilide, to reign as queen is 
thus thwarted, and in revenge she enters into a plot with 
Ibrahim, a Turkish emissary, to secure the throne for her 
husband. With this view she eventually persuades Michael to 
take the place of the sentinel whose duty it is to guard the 
Trajan pass, and who at the first hint of danger has orders to 
kindle the warning beacon which shall bring a horde of armed 
men down upon Mohammed’s followers. Passionate love for 
his wife renders Michael an easy tool in her hands, and at her 
entreaty he agrees to betray his country in order to obtain the 
crown for himself. His son Constantine has, however, been ap- 
prised of his intention by Militza, a gipsy girl captured in a 
recent raid ; and, hurrying to the rendezvous, he meets his father 
beneath the shadow of the Trajan Arch. Unable to turn 
Michael from his infamous purpose either by threat or entreaty, 
Constantine draws his sword, and after a short but determined 
combat lays him dead at his feet. Then, in a transport of 
patrictic rapture, he seizes a torch and sets fire to the beacon, 
thereby announcing to all the presence of the hated Turk. 
The entire scene is one of extraordinary power and picturesque 
beauty. But things thereafter are not destined to go well 
with Constantine, who, constrained by a sense of filial duty, 
preserves inviolate the secret of his father's shame. Finally he 
himself, a victim of Bazilide’s treachery, is accused and pro- 
nounced guilty of the very crime committed by his father, to 
whose statue, erected in a public square at Widdin, he is con- 
demned to be chained until death shall set him free. Fortunately 
a kinder fate awaits him. Forcing her way through the crowd, 
Militza, whose love has been the one bright ray in Constantine’s 
gloomy career, stabs her lover with the poignard he had previously 
given her, and then, plunging the weapon into her own heart, 
falls dead at his feet. A finer dénouement to & most interesting 
and stimulating drama it would be difficult to conceive. Among 
the performers the chief honours fall to Mr. Charles Dalton and 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, who, as father and son, acted with a force, 
dignity, and eloquence wortby of the greatest praise. Mr. Dalton, 
indeed, surprised even those who have been most ready to 
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“recognise the vigour and virility of his style on former occasions. 
As Militza, Mrs. Patrick Campbell was seen at her best in the love 
passages, which she played with a tenderness and a charm fasci- 
nating in the highest degree. Only in the last trying scene did 
she fail to gain the effect aimed at. While giving Miss Winifred 
Emery every credit for understanding and grasping the intellec- 
tual significance of a character like that of Bazilide, we are 
constrained to confess that in pvint. of execution her perform- 
ance left much to be desired. From first to last it only served 
to impress the spectator with a fesling of effort, of good inten- 
tions unfulfilled, Mr. Mackintosh furnished a clever but 
rather too obvious portrait of the spy, Ibrahim, and Mr. Frank 
Giillmore a capital sketch of a rugged soldier, while Miss 
Sarah Brooke, small as her part was, played it so sympathetically 
and so intelligently as to render her future a subject of decided 
interest. For the Crown, it need hardly be said, is superbly 
mounted, every detail apparently having been carefully studied 
and jealously attended to by the present enterprising managers of 
the Lyceum—Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mr. Frederick Harrison. 





THE GRAND DUKE; oR, THE StTatTuToRY DUEL. 


A Comic Opera, in Two Acts, by W. 8. Gitpert and ARtsuR Suttivan. Proluced at the Savoy 
Theatre, Saturday, March 7 


Rudolph .. .. .. Mr, WatTeR Passmore. The Princess of 

Ernest Dummkopf Mr. C, KenninGHamM. Monte Carlo .. Miss Emmis Owen. 
udwig -» Mr. RuTLAND BaRRINGTON. The Baroness Von 

Dr. Tannhauser .. Mr. Scorr Russe.u. Krakenfelds .. Miss Rosa Branpram. 

The Prince of Monte Julia Jellicoe... .. Mdme. Inka Patmay. 
Carlo +» «. Mr. Scorr Fiscue. Lisa .. .. .. .. Miss Fuorence Perry. 

Vicount Mentone . - Mr. CaRLTon. Olga .. .. .. .. Miss Baker. 

Ben Hashbaz.. .. Mr. WorkKMAN. Gretcben.. .. .. Miss VINCENT. 

Herald .. .. .. Mr. Hewson. Bertha .. .. .. Miss AnniE Rose. 


Martha .. .. .. Miss BeaTRice Perry. 

That the new Savoy opera is a great success there can be no 
possible doubt. It may have faults; it may be inferior to more 
than one of its predecessors; but the fact remains that The 
-Grand Duke is from first to last a delightful entertainment. 
It makes one glad that there are such men in the world as W. 8. 
- Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan—glad, above all, that they are once 
more pulling together in ‘‘ double harness,”’ instead of flying off 
_in opposite directions and devoting their energies to separate 
work. Let us candidly admit that the complex variations upon 
the theme of the ‘‘ Statutory Duel” are a trifle too intricate in 
their elaboration. What ofit? Is there any reasonable being, 
hungry for laughter, who can complain of lack of fun or dwindling 
mirth after the members of the dramatic company of Herr 
Ernest Dummkopf have taken their places at the Grand Ducal 
court of Pfennig-Halbpfennig? The very worst objection to be 
urged is that the Grand Duke himself; in the person of that divert- 
ing actor, Mr. Walter Passmore, must necessarily be banished 
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from the scene by his ‘“ technical decease” until such time as 
the usurpers of his throne shall have become involved in hopeless 
trouble. It is a case of choosing between Mr. Passmore and Mr. 
Rutland Barrington, and excellentas is the former inthe Grossmith 
line of characters which he has so worthily made his own, it may 
fairly be questioned whether he could bear the weight of the 
second act of The Grand Duxe with the ease displayed by his 
more experienced colleague. Mr. Barrington, indeed, bears the 
chief burden of the piece, and the part of the self-reliant 
comedian, Ludwig, must henceforth he reckoned among his 
happiest creations. Some of the most telling numbers fall to his 
lot, and whether describing the secret sign of the ‘‘ sausage roll ”’ 
or criticising the customs of ancient Greece (in the gilt armour 
of Agamemnon, with a Louis Quatorz2 wig for head-gear), he is 
invariably and inimitably funny. It has been observed that Mr. 
Gilbert has introduced a number of whimsical ideas of which too 
little is made, and which ultimately come to nothing. That may 
be ; but at least it ought to be considered that they arouse hilarity 
for the time being, and so serve a Jegitimate purpose. Besides, the 
icstinct of the author is not altogether wrong. The seven 
Chamberlains of different grades, with their low bows and their 
formal observance of cheap etiquette, bring down the house on 
their solitary appearance; a second essay on similar lines might 
fall flat. Much safer is the substitution of another droll notion— 
that of the ‘super’ noblemen who comprise the retinue of the 
Prince of Monte Carlo at eighteenpence apiece per day. So, 
again, there is no particular development of the idea which 
makes the Grand Duke and his intended spouse, the Baroness von 
Krakenfeldt, a couple of parsimonious money-grubbers. Still, it 
gives rise to one of the best scenes in the opera, where the elderly 
pair do their courting publicly in the market-place, in order to 
keep up the enhanced value of houses whose “ drains date from 
the time of Charlemagne.” Both Mr. Passmore and Miss 
Rosina Brandram are splendid in their duet and dance here, 
Not the least ingenious of Mr. Gilbert's devices is that for justifying 
the foreign accent of Madame Ilka von Palmay by making her 
an English comédienne in a German theatrical troupe. The 
talent. and charm of this artist have won for her an unequivocal 
success, and her scene of mock-tragedy in the style of a recitation, 
with musical accompaniment, is one of the hits of the performance. 
. Altogether the opera is extremely well cast, and itis mounted and 
_ played in accordance with the best Savoy traditions. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s music is none the less fascinating because here and there 
the gifted composer has repeated himself. Those, indeed, are the 
moments that are most welcome to average audiences, who love 
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to recognise the rhythms and “‘ figures”’ that recall their favourite 
gems of the past. But there is much also in this clever score 
that is fresh and indicative of unexhausted resources ; and it may 
bethat the noble chorus which opens the second act will ‘‘live”’ 
as long as anything that Sir Arthur Sullivan has ever put into 


comic opera. 





SHamus O’BRIEN. 


Romantic Comic Oper, in Three Tableaux, by Gzorce H. Jessor and C, Viitrers Stanrorp. 
Produced at the Opera Comique Theatre, Monday, March 2. 


Shamus O’Brien .- Mr. Denis O’Sutirvan. |! Sergeant Cox .. .. Mr. Frank FisHer. 
Capt.Trevor .. .. Mr. WILLIAM STEPHENS. Lynch the Piper .. Mr. GaAROGHAN. 

Mike Murohy .. .. Mr. JosepH O'Mara, Nora O’Brien .. .. Mss Kirxsy Lunn. 
Father O'Flynn .. Mr. C. MaGratu. Kitty O'Toole .. .. Miss Maaare Davies, 


The fates which for several years have worked against good 
fortune at the Opera Comique Theatre have at last succumbed, 
and to what ?—an Irish comic opera, written by an Irish com- 
poser, and performed to a large extent by Irish artists. No 
one would have dared to predict such a thing. But it is always 
the unexpected that happens, and the success of Shamus O’Brien 
—looked forward to as a probability in the country and as a 
certainty in America, where it will be played by a company 
expressly sent out—has proved healthy and vigorous at the 
precise place where weakness was most feared. After all, 
though, it is a mistake to accuse the London public of a tendency 
to reject good works because they are not produced at fashionable 
theatres. The contrary has been demonstrated over and over 
again, and both Sir Augustus Harris and Professor Villiers 
Stanford correctly gauged the strength of their hand when, faute de 
mieux, they decided to stake the fortunes of Shamus O’Brien at the 
Opéra Comique. The earnest sentiment and pure human interest 
of the story, allied to music now joyous and gay, now grave and 
pathetic, and nearly always intensely Irish, conquered every 
prejudice that the scene might have engendered, and elicited 
a verdict full of spontaneous enthusiasm. The libretto evolved 
by Mr. George Jessop from Le Fanu’s well-known poem has 
been deservedly praised. Such faults as were pointed out have 
since been, as far as possible, corrected, and the action now 
moves with greater briskness than it did on the first night. The 
absence of real plot cannot be altogether atoned for ; but, never- 
theless, the events connected with the arrest, trial, and final 
escape of Shamus furnish a series of picturesque incidents, some 
of which—notably the drum-head court-martial and the pro- 
cession to the gallows—are treated in highly-effective fashion. 
It has remained for the musician to impart to these a measure 


of attractive power and artistic value that raises the whole 


production to the level of genuine opéra-comique. Dr. Stanford 
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has hit upon a happy medium between dry scholastic devices and 
purely arbitrary forms on the one hand, and the excessive freedom 
of the Wagnerian method on the other. He has condescended 
to be absolutely tuneful. His ballads are marked by simplicity 
and grace, his dances by rhythmical gpirit and “‘ g0,” and all alike 
are imbued with Irish character to a degree that makes it difficult 
to realise that they are only imitations and not the real thing 
itself. The concerted numbers and choruses are no less remark- 
able for their appropriateness, while both here and in the 
orchestration the hand of the skilled workman reveals itself at 
every point. In short, the music of Shamus O’Brien can be 
2ppreciated and enjoyed by the least cultivated listener. To 
these merits must be added that of a singularly adequate per- 
formance. With the sole exception of Father O'Flynn, who 
needs a more genial and broadly-humorous actor than Mr. 
Magrath, the characters are all in suitable hands. Mr. Denis 
O’Sullivan, a capital singer as well as a forcible actor, gives full 
prominence to the part of Shamus; and Mr. Joseph O'Mara, a 
tenor whose histrionic abilities have not hitherto shone in a very 
favourable light, furnishes as Mike Murphy a study of cowardly 
meanness so abject in its pitiful and insinuating character that 
one hardly knows whether to sympathise with the traitor or to 
hate him. The two sisters, Nora and Kitty, offer an admirable 
contrast, and to this abundant effect is given by Miss Kirkby 
Lunn and Miss Maggie Davies—the former the possessor of a 
beautiful and well-trained mezzo-soprano voice, and the latter an 
actress of unusual archness and vivacity. The chorus and 
orchestra, ably conducted by Mr. Henry J. Wood, are quite 
beyond reproach, and the mounting of the opera is worthy of 
such past-masters of their art as Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. 
Richard Temple. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SHOPWALKER. 


"An Originai Comedy, in Three Acts, by Rosert Bucwanaw and Caartes Marnows. Produced at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, February 26. 








Thomas Tomkins é tr. WEEDON G ith | C Fe .. Mr. T. Hesstuwoon. 
The Earl of Doverdale Mr. SyDNEY WarDEN. A Sho man vat -. Mr. SKINNER. 

Captain Dudley .. Mr. Sypnzy Broves. Lady Munro... .. Miss M. Taczor. 

Mr. Samuel Hubbard.. Mr. Freperick Votre. | Lady Evelyn .. .. Miss May Patrnrey. 
Alexander MacCollop.. Mr. Davip JAmMEs. Lady Mabel .. Miss Nina Boveicavtr. 
Mr. Catchem .,. .. Mr. C. H. Penton. Dorothy Hubbard -- Miss Annie His. 


Mrs. Tomkins .. .. Miss M. A. Victor. 
In the opinion of the modern dramatist the expression 


‘ original” is apparently fraught with something of the peculiar 
fragrance popularly supposed to confer blessedness upon the 
word ‘‘ Mesopotamia.” On no other grounds can its use—or 
rather abuse—be reasonably accounted for. To quarrel with 
Mr. Robert Buchanan and Mr. Charles Marlowe merely because 
they have followed a fashionable custom would, therefore, be 
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absurd. Yet it may be permissible to remind them that in days 
remote a well-known novelist, named Samuel Warren, wrote 
and published a romance called £10,000 A Year, which even now 
has a certain vogue among readers of light literature. Mr. 
Warren’s hero was a Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, and it is 
surprising, when one comes to compare the doings of both, how 
close is the resemblance between his adventures and those of 
Mr. Thomas Tomkins, the protagonist of Messrs. Buchanan and 
Marlowe’s new and original comedy. Pereant illi qui ante 
nos nostra dizerunt is an axiom, however, which never seems to 
lose its application, and which few authors, since its first 
utterance, have not been tempted to employ at some period of 
their career. So to Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Marlowe let us in 
all charity give the benefit of the doubt, and admit that, if to 
others more widely acquainted with English literature there is a 
familiar air about the story of The Romance of the Shopwalker, 
to them it probably appears to be the very epitome of all that is 
novel and original. So far as our readers are concerned, let each 
judge for himself. Thomas Tomkins, a counter-jumper in the 
“‘Bon Marché” at Dorking, has indiscreetly allowed himself to 
fall in love with Lady Evelyn, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of the Earl of Doverdale, much, be it said, to the grief 
of pretty little Dorothy Hubbard, who silently worships the 
ambitious Thomas. An unexpected windfall, in the shape of a 
fortune yielding £20,000 a year, places Thomas in a position to 
realise his fondest dreams, and to become a suitor for the hand of 
the fair Evelyn, who not unnaturally regards him with con- 
temptuous indifference, while bestowing her affections upon her 
cousin, handsome young Captain Dudley. But the Earl is 
impecunious, his estates are heavily mortgaged, and to save 
papa from impending ruin Lady Evelyn consents to become the 
wife of aspiring Thomas. This latter, however, proves to be a 
better fellow than anyone suspected, seeing that, on recognition 
of his mistake, he with graceful magnanimity releases Lady 
Evelyn from her promise, places her in the arms of Captain 
Dudley, and, after presenting the Earl with the title-deeds of his 
estates free of all liabilities, turns for consolation to his old 
sweetheart, Dorothy. If, in the treatment of this simple tale, the 
authors have shown no great wit or humour, they have at any 
rate supplied a fair measure of rough-and-ready fun, sufficient in 
itself to keep the average audience thoroughly amused. In 
Thomas Tomkins, Mr. Weedon Grossmith finds a congenial part, 
which is none the less effective because, beneath a vulgar manner, 
can be detected indications of a kind and generous nature. 
Miss May Palfrey as Lady Evelyn played sympathetically and 
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gracefully, although a certain indistinctness could occasionally 
be noted in her delivery. Judged purely from the standpoint of 
acting, Miss Nina Boucicault’s performance of the high-spirited, 
sweet-natured Lady Mabel was quite the best of the evening. 
Mr. David James gave an admirable sketch of a canny Scotchman, 
and Miss M. A. Victor a genuinely amusing portrait of a vulgar 
but well-meaning old woman. A word of praise is also due to 


Miss M. Talbot’s Lady Munro, and to Mr. Frederick Volpe’s 
Samuel Hubbard. 


SHADES OF NIGHT. 


A Fantasy, in On> Act, by R. Maasgacn. 


Captain the Hon. 
Terence Trivett (of 


Peolus34 at the Lycaum Tazair3, Marsh 14. 


Sir Ludovic Trivett 


; (4 Phantom) Mr. J. Wiuces. 
the 2I1st Lancers) .. Mr. Frans Gitimore. The Lady Mildred 


Winifred Yester .. Miss Erust Wevsven. Yester(4 Phantom) Miss Hesniettra Wartsoy, 

The ground idea upon which Shades of Night is based might 
well have originated in the whimsical brain of Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 
Indeed one is almost tempted to regret that this was not the 
case, considering the excellent use to which he would certainly 
have put it. It is vain, hdwever, to sigh for the unattainable, 
and as the little play bears the signature of Mr. R. Marshall we 
must needs accept it as it is, thanking our stars that the piece 
is no worse. Asa matter of fact, Shades of Night is in reality 
much above the ordinary run of curtain-raisers ; and its execution, 
if a trifle disappointing, promises well for the author’s future. 
Before he can take rank as a humorist, Mr. Marshall, however, 
will have to purge his wit of a certain sense of cheapness. 
Unlike the well-known Scotch editor,who joked with “‘ deeficulty,”’ 
he jests with only too much facility. Here and there, on the 
other hand, he happens upon an idea so ingeniously conceived and 
so neatly expressed that there is every reason to believe he may 
yet, with careful self-restraint, attain to an excellent position as a 
writer of comedy. The motive underlying the new piece is 
purely fantastic. During one of the pauses in a fancy dress ball, 
two young people, Captain Terence Trivett and Miss Winifred 
Yester, have sought the seclusion of a haunted chamber, there 
to carry on a long-standing flirtation. Trivett meanwhile is 
weighed down by the recollection of an ancestral curse, according 
to which he is predestined to an early death. Escape from his 
doom can only be secured under conditions which fortunately 
are presently fulfilled. As midnight approaches, a couple of 
phantoms, Sir Ludovic Trivett and Lady Mildred Yester, make 
their appearance, with the explanation that on a certain night 
in each recurring year they are compelled to rehearse the tragedy 
that led to their respective deaths a century and a quarter before. 
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The fun ‘arising from the working out of such a situation on 
Gilbertian lines may easily be imagined. Eventually all ends 
happily for those concerned; the curse is removed, and Sir 
Ludovic and Lady Mildred return to their place among the shades. 
The trifle was agreeably played by Miss Henrietta Watson, es- 
pecially good in the tragic scenes, Mr. J. Willes, Miss Ethel 
Weyburn, and Mr. Frank Gillmore. 


GOSSIP. 


A Play,in Four Aci3, by Crype Firca and Leo Dierricustein. Produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, February 22. 


Count Marcy .. .. Mr. Leonarp Boyne. Servant .. .. .. Mr. Mures Brown. 
Richard Stanford .. Mr.HerserrStaxpixc. | Mrs. Stanford .. .. Miss ELzANoR CALHOUN. 
Thomas Bairy .. .. Mr.J. W. Picorr. Miriam Stanford .. Miss ANgTTe SKIRVING. 
Dr. Robbins .. .. Mr. E. Cosnam. Mrs.Cummings .. Miss Card Daniets. 
Gaston Berney... .. Mr. StruarTr CHAMPION, Clara Cummings .. Miss Esme BERINGER. 
Hallows .. .. .. Mr.J. Byron. Mrs. Barry.. .. .. Mrs, Lanerry. 


Twenty years ago, it is probable, Gossip would have been 
announced in the current phrase as an entirely new and original 
play, without any hint of the source from which the story had 
been drawn. But during the interval the dramatic conscience, 
stimulated by a lively dread of critical research, has awakened 
to a sense of its responsibilities, and under pressure of possible 
discovery has hastened to render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s. Thus it happens that Messrs. Fitch and Dietrichstein 
frankly avow on the programme that in writing their new piece 
they have made use of several suggestions- found in a novel by 
Jules Claretie. So far so good. It seems a pity, however, that 
their candour stopped at this point, as otherwise the critic would 
have been relieved of the somewhat disagreeable duty of remind- 
ing them that to M. Sardou and M. Georges Ohnet they also 
owe a large, although unacknowledged, debt of gratitude. Gossip 
is, in short, an indifferent hotch-potch of several well-known 
plays, of which, as chief contributors, it may suffice to mention 
Les Pattes des Mouches and Le Maitre des Forges. Nor, unfor- 
tunately, have the authors shown any particular skill in the 
selection or the rearrangement of their material. Even a 
commonplace tale has- before this been rendered attractive by 
means of a brilliant setting, and the effect of a trivial plot 
heightened by virtue of clever dialogue. But without being 
positively a bad play, Gossip possesses few of the qualities that 
make for success. Its story is so familiar that one is almost 
prompted to ‘apologise for repeating, even in the briefest 
form, the well-known details. Richard Stanford, although 
already beyond the boundary mark of middle age, has taken unto 
himself a young wife, who, some years before the beginning 
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of the play, had bestowed her love upon a certain Count Marcy. 
Unluckily poverty prevented the latter from declaring himself. 
A turn of fortune’s wheel, however, brings him wealth. At 
Trouville he unexpectedly meets Mrs. Stanford, and, believing 
her still to be single, makes avowal of his love. Apprised of his 
mistake, he does not, as one might expect in the case of*so 
chivalrous a gentleman, instantly quit the scene, but, on the 
contrary, endeavours to tempt Mrs. Stanford from her allegiance 
to her spouse. - A foolish quarrel between husband and wife 
provokes the latter to accept Marcy’s proposal, and to despatch 
a letter informing him of her determination. In Mrs. Barry, 
however, she possesses a staunch friend, who, in a well-written 
scene, entreats her not to commit such an act of folly, and finally, 
having won the girl over to repentance, undertakes to rescue the 
compromising letter from the hands of the Count. With this 
purpose in view, Mrs. Barry arrives at a late hour of the evening 
at Marcy’s rooms, albeit for her appedrance there she is some- 
what at a loss to offer an adequate explanation. Upon the 
Count’s table lies the incriminating note, which Mrs. Barry is as 
eager to secure as Marcy ‘is desirous of reading. The same 
situation, it will be noted, has been treated by M. Sardou in a 
masterly fashion in A Scrap of Paper, and its gratuitous repeti- 
tion in a much less satisfactory shape seems, accordingly, 
somewhat in. the nature of a superfluous act. In the end, Mrs. 
Barry, of course, successfully accomplishes her purpose, with the 
pleasing result that husband and wife decide to make another 
bid for happiness in each vther’s company. Gossip, as may be 
judged, has been constructed and written chiefly with the view 
of affording Mrs. Langtry an opportunity of figuring as a good- 
natured, shrewd woman of the world, whose conversation is— 
or ought to be—as sparkling as her diamonds. Continuous 
practice has enabled: Mrs. Langtry to master to a large extent 
the technique of her art, but her pathos still lacks the true ring 
of sincerity, and her humour breadth. Still, as things go, her 
impersonation of Mrs. Barry is fairly effective. Mr. Leonard 
Boyne, although occasionally a trifle inaudible, showed genuine 
passion as Count Marcy, while Mr. Herbert Standing seemed 
anything but at his ease in the character of the matter-of-fact 
husband, Richard Stanford. Despite severe hoarseness, Miss 
Eleanor Calhoun created a deep impression b: her forcibly-con- 
ceived portrait of the tempted wife; and minor characters 
were well handled by Mr. J. W. Pigott, Mr. E. Cosham, and 
Mr. Stuart Champion. The introduction ofa couple of atrociously 
vulgar New Jersey women (played by Miss Cara Daniels and Miss 
Esme Beringer) can hardly be pardoned, even on the supposition 
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that they were intended by the authors to be regarded simply as 
caricatures. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


At the Taeatre Royal, Brighton, on March 13th, a new play, in 
three acts, by Mr. L. N. Parker and Mr. E. J. Goodman, 
entitled Love in Idleness, was produced by Mr. Edward Terry. 
The principal part is that of an amiable, idle, procrastinating 
old bachelor, who, by “‘ leaving it till to-m>rrow—or the day after” 
(to borrow his own phrase), lands nearly everybody in the play 
in almost inextricable difficulties by the end of the first act. 
Recognising his folly, he makes up his mind to turn over a new 
leaf, but he is more unlucky in what he does in the second act - 
than in what he has ieft undone in thefirst. After nearly ruining , 
the happiness of two young couples in whom he is interested, he 
falls in with the lady who had rejected him in his early life, and 
for whose sake he had remained a bachelor. The play ends in 
the usual happy fashion. All who know Mr. Terry’s style of 
acting can see him in such a part. Always anxious to please 
everybody and never succeeding, Mortimer Pendlebury is made 
as sympathetic and as humorousas possible. Mr. Terry’s acting 
was at its best, and at that it is second to none. He always 
excels in a part in which the humour is quite unconscious, and 
the authors of Love in Idleness have given him such a character. 
Miss Bella Pateman and Miss Hilda Rivers were the best of the 
very able company that Mr. Terry has gathered round him. 


IN PARIS. 


The event of the month has been the revival of Thermidor at 
the Porte St. Martin, with M. Coquelinin the part of Labussiére. 
It is odd, by the way, to see one of M. Sardou’s best productions, 
after being turned out of the Théatre Francais, vindicated by 
one who has deserted the illustrious company. It is true that 
the illustrious company was not much to blame at the time, but 
still it is not they who had revived it. At the Vaudeville we 
have another sort of revival in the conversion of the novel 
Manette Salomon, by M. Edmond. de Goncourt, into a piece in 
nine tableaux. Manette is a Jewess and a model; one of the 
artists for whom she sits falls in love with her; she becomes his » 
mistress ; he wishes her all to himself, and she complies. Then 
hhis life becomes miserable through the rapacity of his mistress; 
his pictures are sold for high prices, while he is bound under 
contract to supply a certain number to a picture-dealer ; and the 
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end of it is that there is no immediate prospect of a change. 
The technical art jargon of the dialogue and the want of a well- 
developed progression do not redeem the absence of a beginning, 
middle, or end. M. Galipaux in a subordinate part, as a good- 
natured, honest-hearted boheme, is the best thing in a rather thin 

‘piece. At the Renaissance, La Figurante, by M. Francois do 

. Curel, keeps up the plain-spoken style of the piece it succeeds. 
As in Amants, there is little mincing of words. The jfigurante 
Frangoise is a poor relative, a girl whom Henri marries on the 
understanding that the marriage is only a form required by 
society, but that he is to continue thereafter, as theretofore, his 
relations with Héléne, the wife of a man of science.’ The blind 
husband has to be a man of science, as everyone knows. Henri 
(M. Guitry) falls in love with Francoise, who does not turn out at 
all to be the insignificant creature she was supposed to be, and the 
man of science has his revenge, for he is not such a silly person 
as was thought either. ‘So all. the expectations of the public were 
realised, and very agreeably so indeed. That the figurante lends 
herself to the arrangement is necessary, but this circumstance 
does not add to her charms -on the hither side of the footlights. 
At the Nouveautés, La Fortue, by M. Leon Gandillot, is a farcical 
comedy in which the parties, after a frightful muddle of amorous 
complications, return to their original destiny. 





IN GERMANY. 


Herr Paul Lindau’s drama, in four acts, entitled Die Erste 
(The First), which has just been brought out at Meiningen, deals 
with a social problem of a very peculiar kind. It is based upon 
events which actually occurred at Leipzig last year, and the 
characters depicted are ordinary men and women, whose conduct, 
at a critical moment of their lives, departed from the humdrum 

‘ groove of every-day existence, and became for a short time 
intensely dramatic. The wife of the Regierungsrath (Counsellor 
of Government), Maineck, has lost her only son, and her 
bereavement has brought on melancholia. Her condition becomes 
worse and worse, so that the family doctor, in order, if possible, 
to save her from hopeless insanity, advises her confinement in 
an asylum where she will receive the: proper treatment for her 
malady. At the beginning of the play the unhappy woman has 
been already for four years in an establishment at Bonn, and is, 
in the opinion of the physicians of that place, incurable. In the 
Regierungsrath’s house lives his mother-in-law, who brings up 
her granddaughter in so radically bad a way that the son-in-law 
finally opposes no obstacle to her departure. A sister of the 
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melancholic wife remains, however, in her _ brother-in-law’s 
house, and by her brightness of disposition counteracts the 
nfluence of the mother-in-law, who, ofcourse; is her own 
mother. The neighbours, or rather that indefinite entity, ‘‘ people;”’ 
naturally view this pure relationship with prejudiced eyes, and 
-he tongue of scandal wags freely. .Eventually, through the 
good offices of a Privy Councillor, named Wendlin, and his wife, 
and those of his mother-in-law, the eyes of the Regierungsrath 
are opened. He feels that he cannot spare his sister-in-law from 
his house. She, on her side, becomes aware of her love when 
she feels it to be her duty to part from her brother-in-law, and 
resolves to leave his house. The first.act closes with a very 
strong and effective scene between this couple. .In the second 
act the Regierungsrath is married again. The daughter by the 
first marriage becomes closely attached to ber stepmother, and 
the audience, in anything but a happy state of mind, thinks of. 
the first wife as of one dead. A love ‘affair springs up between 
the daughter of the Regierungsrath and the son of Privy 
Nouncillor Wendlin, who years before had been sent to America on 
-account of his extravagant habits, and who now returns to Berlin 
as a good man of business, and the representative of an electrical 
company. The scene in which the young backwoodsman is 
.anxious to declare bis love, but. wholly unable to come to the 
point, and finally resolves to telegraph his avowal, is an episode 
.of the most amusing description, and brings the house down. In 
the strongest contrast to this is the appearance, immediately 
afterwards, of the family doctor, with the news of the successful 
~cure of the first wife. He had not been able to credit the news 
which he had received from Bonn on this subject, and postponed 
speaking out until there was no longer any doubt about the 
matter. The effect of the news upon the husband is overwhelm- 
ing. The second wife is immediately sent off (in order that the 
news may be concealed from her) to her mother in Franzensbad, 
who has long wished to see her, and it is resolved that ‘‘ The 
First”’ shall be brought from Bonn by the family doctor. 
Maineck intends to break the terrible truth to her himself. The 
third acts shows “ The First,” all unsuspicious, received by her 
husband, who is in the most dreadful plight, while she herself, 
after her long absence, hardly knows how to accommodate 
herself to her altered circumstances, although, of course, up to 
this point she is in complete ignorance of the intelligence which 
is in store for her. The scene in which husband and wife meet 
and converse again is one of the finest pieces of psychological 
development that has been witnessed on the German stage for 
ynany a day. The husband does not get an opportunity of 
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imparting the truth, and a very touching meeting between 
mother and daughter concludes the third act, which is the most 
thrilling point of the:play. The revelation is made in the fourth 
act, not by the husband, but by means. of a cleverly-managed 
letter sent to the first wife by the second, who is in Franzensbad. 
The play is terribly painful in parts, and the audience is left 
quite unsatisfied as to the logical fate of the poor first wife ; 
though it is intimated that she will take up her residence with 
her American-German son-in-law and his bride. Altogether, 
the piece throws a lurid light onthe possibilities of German 
connubial arrangements. 

At the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, Frdulein Tizian, a play in 
five acts, by Benno Jacobson, has been brought out. It isa 
play which deals with artists and their models, and is designed— 
if it. be designed for anything—to prove that the artist who 
marries his model is a very unwise man. The character of the 
mother of one of the models is admirably drawn, but the rest 
of the play is unsatisfactory. 

Mention must be made of a drama entitled Winterschlaf 
(Hibernation), produced at the Neues Theater, Berlin. This play 
is the work of Max Dreyer, who was much talked of last year on 
the appearance of his play Drei. The present work is full of 
stern realism—realism almost too vivid to be pleasant in parts, 
It was received with enthusiasm. 


—__—. 


IN VIENNA. 

Mister Menelaus, the latest novelty at the Theater an der 
Wien, is a comic opera based on one of the older works of 
Labiche, entitled Mesdames de Montenfriche. This play con- 
tained a very amusing character in the person of an auctioneer, 
whose anxiety to learn whether his wife had presented him with a 
son or a daughter caused him to make frequent interruptions in the 
bidding at a sale. The piece itself has mainly to do witha 
picture, concerning the possession of which a fierce contest arises 
between two purchasers, whom we will call Mr. A. and Mr. B. 
The picture represents a lady attiredin avery low-necked dress, and 
Mr. A. desiresto purchase it because he recognises it as the portrait 
of a former love. As Mr. B. constantly outbids him, Mr. A. 
finally confides to him the reason why he wishes to become the 
owner of the picture. Mr. B. is shocked—it is the portrait of 
his wife! A very quarrelsome scene follows between the two 
men, and it only subsides when it appears that the portrait is 
that of Mr. B.’s first wife. However, that gentleman has con- 
ceived such a distrust of the gay deceiver that he takes to flight, 
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carrying his second wife with him. Mr. A. follows, in order to 
become reconciled, and to beg for the hand of Mr. B.’s niece. 
A comic duel takes place, but everything ends happily at last. 
Messrs. P. Rivalier and A. Krakauer turned the play into the 
libretto of a comic opera, and the latter of the two authors was 
‘about to set it'to music. when he died. The music has, there- 
‘fore, been composed by Joseph Bayer. ‘The reception of the 
piece was most favourable. 

'» At the Raimund Theatre, Herr Costa has had a new piece, 
called The Prize for Beauty, brought out; but it is not likely to 
be as successful as his Brother Martin, which was one of the 
hits of the season last year. The story of the piece is very 
soontold. There is a “ beauty show,” and the hard-working, 
respectable wife of a humble sugar baker competes for the prize 
and wins it. Her head is turned by her success and the flattery 
which she receives in consequence of it, and she becomes 
extravagant, idle, and generally spoilt. Her poor husband is 
reduced to the verge of bankruptcy, and he leaves his wife and 
‘departs on a journey. During his absence the body of a 
drowned man is discovered, and is recognised as that of the 
sugar baker. It is supposed that the poor man has committed 
suicide owing to his wife’s misconduct. He returns from his 
journey in time to see the preparations for his interment, and is, 
of course, received with amazement. However, the shock which 
his wife experienced at what she believed to be the suicide of 
her husband has had a moral effect of a very desirable kind. She 
turns over a new leaf, and the couple are reconciled. The author, 
who is a favourite in Vienna, was very heartily applauded by 
the audience ; but the piece fell rather flat. It is what is called 
a volksstiick—a people’s piece—and those who especially affect 
this kind of play are easily mystified if the author is ironical or 
witty where they expect him to be moral and to improve the 
occasion. This is one of the chief causes of the comparative 
failure of The Prize for Beauty. At the Deutsches Volkstheater, 
Circus-Leute (Circus People), a comedy in three acts, by Franz 
von Schénthau, has been produced. It is hardly well described 
-asacomedy. At least, it is not the kind of comedy that Herr 
von Schénthau formerly wrote, but a serious piece. It is ‘really 
a melodrama of the familiar kind, and is intended to prove 
that even circus people may have stout hearts. One of the 
characters is an old clown, who has a daughter, a very pretty 
girl, who performs upon the trapeze. He has also a second 
and smaller child, who is almost run over in the street, and 
is saved by a Countess. This rescue is the means of making 
the Countess acquainted with the circus folk. The Countess 
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has a son, who falls in love with the young lady. of the 
trapeze. The girl is good and innocent, and although the 
Countess’s pride induces her to offer resistance to such a 
mésalliance on the part of her son, her good heart eventually 
triumphs over her aristocratic haughtiness, and the marriage 
takes place with her consent. The author was called many 
times before the curtain to receive the congratulations of an 
enthusiastic house; but it cannot be said that his play is 
very true to life. 


—_——__—- 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


The first performance of Signor Mascagni’s new opera Zanetio, 
under the direction of the composer, attracted a select audience 
to Pesaro. The new work proves to be a short one, and is 
different in almost every respect from Cavalleria Rusticana. The 
libretto is adapted from Le Passant, and Signori Targioni- 
Tozzetti and Menasci, the librettists, have retained the two 
short. scenes into which the original is divided. The scene is 
laid in Florence, in the time of the Renaissance, and the 
characters are two in number—Silvia, who begins to find life 
dull and monotonous after a youth of gaiety, and Zanetto, a 
wandering minstrel who chances to play beneath Silvia’s 
window—and the piece is made up of the love scenes of these 
two people. Both parts were taken by ladies—Signore Colla- 
marini and Pizzagalli—and they and the composer had to respond 
at the conclusion of the performance t» repeated calls before the 
curtain. Signor Leoncavallo’s Chatterton, another opera which 
had been looked forward to with keen anticipation, was produced 
at the Teatro Nazionale, Roms. As the name suggests, the 
plot purports to reveal certain incidents in the life of the un- 
fortunate young English poet. At the opening of the libretto, 
Chatterton is residing with John Clark, a rich tradesman, who 
is ignorant of his guest’s identity until Lord Clifford pays him a 
visit. The anger to which. his discovery gives rise on the part 
of the poet is, increased when he sees Lord Clifford paying polite 
attentions to Jenny, his host’s wife, and from this fact the 
nobleman draws the conclusion that the relations between Mrs. 
Clark and Chatterton are of a doubtful character. In the second 
act Chatterton is seated in his small, bare room on Christmas 
morning, vainly, trying to work, when Snimer, a money-lender, 
enters, and compels him to sign a deed by which, towards 
the liquidation of a debt, he sells his body after death to 
a medical school. Left alone, Chatterton resolves on: suicide, 
and is on the point of taking a dose of poison, when a 
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Quaker relative of Clark’s enters the rcom, and dissuades him 
from the intended crime by means of the argument that it 
would be scarcely honourable to kill himself, and leave Jenny 
among the living. In the third act Lord Clifford informs 
Jenny that he proposes to do what he can to help the young 
poet, and undertakes to get a satisfactory answer to a letter 
which Chatterton had previously despatched to the Lord Mayor 
in the hope of obtaining assistance. An answer duly arrives, 
but when Chatterton opens it he discovers that it merely contains a 
copy of a newspaper in which he is unjustly accused of 
plagiarism. In his indignation and despair he drinks a 
dose of opium, and Jenny, coming in from a festive gathering 
in the next room, finds him at the point of death. With the 
death of both—one from the poisonous draught, and the other 
from nothing more obvious than sympathy—the work closes. 
The new opera met with an enthusiastic reception from a dis- 
tinguished audience. M. Sardou’s Marcella is seemingly ‘not to 
the taste of the Milanese, for when produced at the Manzoni 
Theatre in their city it scarcely aroused any interest. 


IN MADRID. 


The month has not been very productive of new things on the 
stages of the Spanish capital. The novelties are, indeed, limited 
to two small farces, one of which is from the pen of Sefior Miguel 
Echegaray, and the other from that of Sefior Felix Limendoux. 
The first of these works bears the title of La Bicicleta, and drew 
together within the Teatro Real on its first night an audience 
comprising all the chief cycling enthusiasts of Madrid. The 
author of La Praviana (which was noticed in the last issue of 
The Theatre) anticipated Sefior Echegaray in the introduction of 
the bicycle upon the Spanish stage; but in La Bicicleta what is 
described as ‘‘ el sport de moda”’ constitutes the pivot on which 
the story turns. The farce was produced on the occasion of a 
benefit performance on behalf of Sefior Pepe Rubio, the leading 
actor at the Real, and the main object which the author had 
in view appears to have been to afford him a special oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting the skill as. a cyclist with which he is 
credited. The story presents the spectacle of two elderly 
gentlemen, who, unmindful of their marital vows, face the perils 
attendant upon learning to master a bicycle with the sole aim 
of ingratiating themselves with a young and attractive lady who 
has been badly bitten by the cycling craze. . When -to this 
interesting little scheme are added the more legitimate .love- 
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scenes between the daughter of one of the old rogues and the 
son ofthe other, and the manifest jealousy of the two plain but 
justly-indignant wives, there is not much wanting to give a 
complete idea of La Bicicleta. Seiior Limendoux’ work, 
Stnvergiienza, is a good thing of its kind, but contains nothing 
particularly worthy of note. 


IN NEW YORK. 

_In Marriage, a three-act comedy by Mr. Brandon Thomas and 
Mr. Henry Keeling, recently produced at the Empire Theatre, 
Mr. J. E. Dodson has added: another to his long list of recent 
successes by his performance of Sir Charles Jenks. As the 
quaint dry old solicitor, he evokes praise that can hardly find 
adequate expression. One newspaper declares that Mr. Frohman 
owns in Mr. Dodson the finest impersonator of character parts 
in America, and that nothing quite so brilliant as this has been 
done before even by Mr, Dodson himself. Another—equally 
emphatic—says that the [performance ‘‘ was quite as good as 
anything that John Hare has ever done.” When Marriage was 
withdrawn, and an adaptation from the French by Mr. Clyde 
Fitch, entitled Bohemia, substituted for it, Mr. Dodson again 
achieved the most signal success of the evening. Asa shabby 
and not over-clean musician—a person somewhat of the Svengali 
type, minus, of course, the hypnotism—Mr. Dodson fairly exhausts 
our vocabulary. Onecan only-say he was perfection. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson has been much more fortunate in his choice of an 
adapter of M. Coppée’s Pour la Couronne than has Mr. Edward 
Vroom. Mr. Charles Renauld has given a bare translation of 
the text, without preserving the charm and the dramatic intensity 
of the original. or the Crown, produced at Palmer’s Theatre, 
with Mr. Edward Vroom as Constantine, Miss Rose Coghlan as 
Bazilide, and Miss Maud Harrison as Militza, has had a run of just 
over three weeks. It was replaced by Romeo and Juliet, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Taber in the principal parts. Mrs. Taber won hearty and 
well-deserved praise for her performance, which was of a distinctly 
higher calibre than that of her husband’s Romeo. The reappear- 
ance of Signora Duse, coming:as it did just after the departure 
of Madame Bernhardt, was, from her own point of view, well 
timed. She opened with.Camille, and society, ever in extremes, 
has extended to her.the welcome that they denied to the French 
actress. It is the fashion to praise all Signora Duse’s impersona- 
tions extravagantly; but the judicial playgoer, even with a 
knowledge of Italian, must feel that the efforts of the actress, 
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striking and vivid as they are, are hardly deserving of the columns 
of ‘undiluted panegyric which the press has s>) unanimously 
showered upon her. As Magda she certainly rose to greater 
heights than in her performance of Marguerite Gautier, but it 
was in the double bill of Cavalleria Rusticana and La Locandiera 
that her individuality was best displayed. Signora Duse has 
beyond question the rare art of making two characters so distinct 
as to make it difficult to believe that they are the creations of the 
same actress. Daly’s Theatre, as well as Palmer's, is playing 
Romeo and Juliet. Mrs. Brown Potter as Juliet, though occa- 
sionally forceful, is never free from the deadly taint of staginess. 
The mounting of the play, as is usual at Daly's, was carried out 
with magnificence, yet with perfect taste and judgment ; so that 
while the setting'of the play materially assisted the illusion, the 
acting of Mrs. Potter most effectually destroyed it. Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew’s Romeo was worthy of better support. It is quite one of 
his most noteworthy impersonations. We have also to recorda 
revival of Beethoven’s Fideleo, and the production of an opera upon 
the subject of The Scarlet Letter, both given by the Damrosch 
Opera Company, at the Academy of Music. In the former’ 
Madame Katharina Lohse-Klafsky made her début in New York, 
and on ull hands it was agreed that a new artist of no ordinary 
ability has been found. Emil Fisher found ample scope for 
the display of his fine voice as Rosco. In ‘The Scarlet Letter 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, the composer, proves himself but a sorry 
imitator of Wagner. Melody is almost entirely absent, and its 
place is hardly filled by the technically perfect orchestration, 
which is almost the only merit the score possesses. The author 
was ably interpreted by Madame Johanna Gadski as Hester and 
Mr. Baron Berthald as Dimmesdale. Mr. G. P. Lathrop has 
been very successful in adapting Nathaniel Hawthorne’s novel to 
the requirements of grand opera. 


SIR HENRY IRVING IN AMERICA. 


Leaving New Orleans at the beginning of February, Sir Henry 
Irving continued his tour through the south, and was received 
in all places with a repetition of the stirring enthusiasm 
which has greeted him during the whole of his progress in 
the. United States. On the 24th of February he opened an 
engagement for a month at the Columbia Theatre, Chicago, 
in King Arthur. ‘‘The appearance of Sir Henry Irving, Miss 
Terry, and their co-labourers,”’ says the Times-Herald in a lead- 
ing article, ‘‘ raises the theatrical:season from the plane of the 
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commonplace to the heights of intellectual. recreation and 
refreshment. To all who value art for art's sake, as well as to 
all who relish it without. knowing why, such performances as 
these players are giving at the Columbia Theatre must be a 
matter of profound satisfaction and enjoyment. Henry Irving 
has done more for the stage than any man of his time. We 
might go further, and say that, except Shakspere, he has done 
more than any man of any time to make the drama vital for the 
entertainment and the elevation of humanity. It is not alone 
that he is a great actor, or.the founder of a school of acting. He 
is the founder of a school of dramatic interpretation ; and he has 
so enlisted other fine arts in the service of the dramatic art that 
the theatre in his hands has become the temple of all the arts, 
where the devotees of each of them may worship, and where 
none may say that his own idol is not duly exalted. As 
Shakspere re-created the heroes of English history, so Irving has 
re-created every great character which he has essayed, and 
endowed with new life and meaning every play which has 
received his attention.. His productions of Charles I., Louis XI., 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Becket, Faust, and King Arthur are more 
than classical; they are standard. Henceforth every production 
of those plays and every dramatic treatment of their themes, in 
any language and on any stage, must be measured and appraised 
in the light shed upon them by the genius of Henry Irving. 
Why wait until Irving is dead and gone to say these 
things? Why not impress upon the public, now, that here in 
our community we have the opportunity to see the greatest living 
master of the dramatic art, and to view his work? London has 
come to our doors with her best contributions to the evolution 
of the art which takes firmest hold on the human mind. Leave 
it to the critics to point out the flaws in the acting or in the 
accessories. Compared with the perfections they are infini- 
tesimal. We are sorry for the man who can witness an Irving 
production without elevation of soul and the quickening of his 
intellectual faculties—sorrier still for him who misses these 
productions altogether.” 

One of the places visited by Sir Henry Irving before his 
Chicago engagement was Cincinnati. Not a few leading articles 
were devoted to him in-the press. ‘‘ Ordinarily,” said the 
Tribune, ‘‘ the coming of a company of players to a city is not an 
occasion which calls for that expression of newspaper opinion 
called ‘ editorial,’ but in all candour it must be said that when the 
occasion is the reappearance of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, 
and especially after an absence of twelve years, the usual rule 
does not apply. The presentation of such plays as King Arthur 
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and Becket, under conditions which afford a trustworthy insight 
into the life of the periods which they pourtray, cannot fail to be 
of importance, in those regards, to the community. wherein they 
are enacted. In these days, when the stage is largely given over 
to frivolity in varying degrees, without desire to aid in the 
advancement of genuine culture, no praise is too great’ for 
bestowal upon those players who keep a high mission steadfastly 
in view and work for its advancement.” ‘‘ Genius,” said the 
Gazette, ‘‘ knighted him long before the Queen put the touch of 
the sword upon his neck ; and knees have bowed and heads have 
been uncovered to him for a decade past, not as a fortunate 
creature of circumstance, not as one to whom success has flown 
with open arms, but as a gifted toiler in a sometimes thankless 
field ; a student who burned not his lamp in vain; a genius who 
has led the stage to its greatest accomplishments, and shown to 
others a path, though steep and thorny, direct in its ascent to 
famé, ending at that substantial resting-place where bitterness of 
criticism or the injustice of jealousy may not dislodge him who 
attains it. We have been told of the chill that followed the cry 
of Garrick’s Richard awakening in his ghost-haunted tent. Kean, 
in this same scene, has frozen the marrow of many an auditor; 
and we in our own time have been made to know the force of the 
highest tragic acting by Edwin Booth and others whose genius 
was close akin to his ; but Irving’s Mathias makes even the bones 
grow cold, without so much as acry, for his greatest strength was 
shown in those scenes calling for quieter acting.. Canvas and 
costumes, properties and environments can do much to give truth 
and effect to the scenes of a play, but it is only when a genius 
such as Irving directs these, creates them for a place and a place 
for them, that they come not only as direct aids, but as an 
addendum to the work of both actorand author. To describe this 
wonderful man’s acting is a thing utterly impossible in any 
ordinary and hastily-written review. It would be necessary to 
follow it through every detail of utterance, movement, and 
gesture. Mannerisms might be overlooked, since they are so 
thoroughly a part of the man, indeed, of every man, that a success 
that comes in spite of any lack of evenness in figure, gait or voice 
is all the more a triumph, and in that an evidence of genius.” 
As for Miss Terry, ‘‘ matchless” is the lightest term applied to 
her acting. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Sm Henry Invrxe’s present visit to the United States has proved singu- 
larly opportune. He has undoubtedly done much to allay the feeling of 
irritation lately shown there against Great Britain. Responding to a call 
at St. Louis after a performance of King Arthur, he said, “I thank you for 
your appreciaticn of this effort to illustrate our Old World legend”— 
here he paused—“ your Old World legend.” Seldom has so warm a de- 
monstration been excited in an American theatre as that which followed 
this little speech. In the words of one paper, the incident “tightened the 
bonds of friendship between the two countries.” 

Tue late Sir Henry Ponsonby, the Queen’s private secretary,’ was a 
model of politeness. On the morrow of a performance at Court he tele- 
graphed an inquiry as to the health of the players, always in a particular 
formula. Not long ago a foreigner was commanded to exhibit a number 
of intelligent geese before the Queen’s great grandchildren. ‘ Her gracious 
Majesty,” he was told on the following day, “would be delighted to know 
whether the members of your company are well, and have had an agree- 
able journey. My good wishes to them all.” Sir Henry evidently thought 
that he had to deal with an important company. 

MapaMe Parti is at her Welsh home. According to present intentions, 
she will not go back to the United States, as the voyage is too fatiguing. 
Though she is fifty-three years of age, her voice is nearly as fine as it 
has ever been. 

Mapame Bernwanrpdt is inexhaustible. She has written a five-act comedy, 
La Duchesse Catherine, and thinks of playing it during her present tour in 
Amciica. It is described as an ¢tude intense et profonde des meurs 
Parisiennes. x 

Ir is announced that Madame Modjeska, owing to ill-health, will not 
act again this year. 

Signor Rossr lately celebrated at St. Petersburg the fiftieth year of his 
career as a tragedian by a performance of Hamlet, and was nearly over- 
whelmed with applause. He was presented on the occasion with a sword 
in gold, and, in accordance with Russian custom, with bread and salt on a 
silver plate. 

Mr. Fiske writes in the New York Spirit of the Times :—“ Duse is not a 
natural actress, like Mary Anderson, nor an actress of technique, like 
Bernhardt, nor an actress of nature and technique combined, like Ristori. 
She is simply a nervous, magnetic woman, who affects other nervous 
women and some nervous men. She is to the stage what Madame Blavatsky 
was to religion. She is lauded to the skies for her realism, but she is 
truly the least realistic of actresses. In Camille, for example, she does 
not look the French demi-mondaine nor does she act out the character. 
She is, the Lady of the Camelias, but does not wear camelias. She is 
dying of consumption, but has no cough and no hectic flush. In the first 
act, she gives a Parisian supper; the tablecloth is of red and white 
stripes” : 

Mrs. Crarere (John Oliver Hobbes), who is now living in New York, has 
a pretty wit. At a theatre the other night she sat near Mrs. C > 
“‘a stately woman of the Juno type,” who in a novel expressed a distinct 
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desire to be kissed to death as the pleasantest exit from this vale of 
tears. “Surely she must wish herself immortal,” murmured the English- 
woman. 

No little regret was excited at the Green Room Club on the night of 
the oth of March by a telegram from Sir Henry Irving, announcing that 
Mr. Howe had just died at Cincinnati, where, owing to a sudden attack of 
illness, he had had to be left behind by the Lyceum Company. Few 
actors could boast so long and so varied an experience of the stage as he, 
and no member of his profession was more sincerely honoured in private. 
life. It is difficult to realise the fact that this noble veteran, with his thick 
white hair, his bright eyes, his kindly smile, his unfailing memory, will not 
be seen again. Henry Howe Hutchinson, as The Times points out, was the 
oldest of English actors in practice. He came of a Quaker family at 
Norwich, and was born as far back as 1812. He soon showed an inclina- 
tion for the stage, and at the age of twenty-two was to be found playing at 
the Victoria Theatre. Earnest and spirited, his acting attracted the notice 
of no less a person than Macready, who gave him a place in the first 
performances of The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, and other remarkable plays. 
From Covent Garden he passed over to the Haymarket, at that time in 
the hands of Benjamin Webster. His connection with this theatre ex- 
tended over forty years without interruption, a circumstance probably 
unique in theatrical history. No matter who was at the head of affairs, 
Webster or Buckstone, his services could never be dispensed with. During 
this period, it will be remembered, he was associated at various times with 
players of high distinction—his managers, Macready, Helen Faucit, 
Charles Kean, Charles Mathews, Madame Vestris, Farren, Strickland, 
Tyrone Power, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nesbitt, Mrs. Stirling, Madame Celeste, 
Miss Cushman, Mrs. Keeley, Alfred Wigan, the Chippendales, Sothern, 
Miss Sedgwick, Compton, Mrs. Kendal, and a good many more. Buck- 
stone’s management of the Haymarket makes an important part of the 
history of the stage in the 19th century, and Mr. Howe must be credited 
with no inconsiderable share of the favour it won on all sides.. On the 
withdrawal of his old chief from the theatre he migrated to the Vaude- 
ville, and thence, in response to a special invitation from Mr. Irving, to 
the Lyceum. In most of the subsequent revivals there he had a share, 
one of his most effective impersonations being that of sturdy old farmer 
Flamborough in Olivia. Fourteen years ago a friend met him in the 
Strand, “I am seventy years of age,” he said, “and thought that my 
course was run. Can you believe it? I have just signed an engagement 
with Irving at a higher salary than I have ever received in my life. 
Twenty-five pounds a week: never yet had more than sixteen. Just 
like him!” 

To the Westminster Gazette a correspondent writes as to Mr. Howe :— 
“T was once witness to, I think, one of the most unique demonstrations 
that ever took place on the stage, in which the veteran was a leading 
personage. It was in the days of the famous old Haymarket company, 
and they were playing in Manchester. Its leading members were Buck- 
stone, Chippendale, and Howe. Mr. Kendal and Miss Robertson played 
with delightful—almost gushing—affection as the lovers. The lessee of the 
theatre, as the dénouement of the play came about, let out that Kendal 
and Madge Robertson that afternoon had been made man and wife in a 
Manchester church, and that on the fall of the curtain in reality the lovers 
in more than the sense of the comedy had been made onc. The news 
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spread through the theatre like wildfire, and when Buckstone, Chippen- 
dale, and Howe, generously holding each other up, brought the newly- 
wedded bashful couple to the front of the stage, cheers went up such as 
are rarely heard in a theatre.” : 

Tuoven Henry Howe has gone, James Doel still remains, and last month 
he celebrated in excellent health his ninety-second birthday. For many 

‘ years past he has been the landlord of the “ Prince George Hotel,” between 
Plymouth and Devonport, and here he never tires of relating to his ad- 
mirers his experiences of the stage when he was associated with Kean, 
Macready, and Fanny Kemble. He has made up his mind, that he is 
going to live to be a hundred, and we sincerely hope he may not be 
disappointed. 

Mapame Atva has become acquainted with the composer of Salvator 
Rosa and Fosco in a rather unconventional way. Hearing her sing from 
one of his operas at her own house, he knocked at the door, rushed up to 
her, declared who he was, apologised for the intrusion, and accompanied 
her on the piano to much of his own music. On the following day he pre- 
sented her with his last opera, Condor. 

Signor MascaGni, as we showed last month, has adopted the stupid old 
device of deriding musical critics as men who have failed as composers. 
Of James W. Davison, so long connected with The Times, the same thing 
was said, though in a purely jocular way, by the facetious Charles 
Kenney :— 

Theré was a J. W. D., 
Who thought a composer to be; 
But his muse wouldn’t budge, 
So he set up as judge 
Over better composers than he. 
In his early days, we have no doubt, Davison tried his hand at creative 
work, but that he was one of the keenest and most accomplished of musical 
critics at any time there can be no question. 

Mvcu regret has been excited by the death of Miss Florence Terry, the 
youngest sister of Miss Kate Terry, Miss Ellen Terry, and Miss Marion 
Terry. Taking to the stage in her youth, she distinguished herself as 
Louison in The Robust Invalid (Charles Reade’s version of Le Malade 
Imaginaire), as Little Nell in Halliday’s adaptation of The Old Curiosity 
Shop, and as Nerissa in Sir Henry Irving’s first revival of The Merchant 
of Venice. Fourteen years or so ago she left the profession (on her mar- 
riage with Mr. William Morris), though it was evident that she possessed 
in no small degree the gifts characteristic of the Terry family. 

Wuen the Vaudeville Theatre is taken over in April by Mr. George 
Edwardes, Mr. Weedon Grossmith will go on tour with his own company. 
Mr. George Grossmith is still drawing large audiences in the provinces by, 
his single-handed endeavours, in spite of the fact that it is nearly seven 
years since he began his recitals. 

Tue “tank drama” is greatly appreciated, no doubt, by a large section 
of playgoers, but it has certain drawbacks so far as players are concerned. 
Miss Agnes Hewitt, who, in The Dark Secret at the Princess’s, had to plunge 
nightly into the water, is now suffering severely from the effects of her. 
immersions, and has to be temporarily invalided. It appears, by the way,, 
that the lease of the Princess’s will not be put up for sale after all, ~Hast 
Iynne is doing well, but it will be succeeded before long by a new melo- 

drama manufactured by Mr. G. R. Sims and Mr. Arthur Shirley. 
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One of the most acceptable books of the hour is Mr. Arthur a Beckett's 
Green Room Recollections, some of which have already been made known to 
the readers of The Theatre, and which proved so attractive a feature of the 
Sunday Times during his editorship of that paper. Though still. young, 
he has had a singularly wide experience of men and things, and what he 
says has the brightness that might be expected of a valued contributor to 
Punch. Among other anecdotes he tells us that an actor in the provinces 
once boasted of having doubled Sir Henry Irving as Mathias in The Bells. 
Somebody appeared to be sceptical on the point. “I played, sir, the part 
of that eloquent arm of Irving’s that has to put out the candle just before 
the visionary trial scene comes on,” was the lofty reply. 

Mr. Sarxtsstry , in his recently-issued History of Nineteenth Century 
Literature, devotes no more than seven pages out of some 450 to the 
subject of the Drama. Living authors are, of course, omitted from his 
scheme. The productions of Tom Taylor, Robertson, Byron, and Albery 
are left unmentioned, though surely Caste and The Two Roses are as well 
worth passing notice as the work of O’Keefe or Hannah More. Professor 
Saintsbury says that “the English drama of the nineteenth century has 
‘displayed one curious and disastrous characteristic. The plays, as a rule, 
which have been good literature have either never been acted or have 
seldom succeeded as plays. The plays.that have been acted and have been 
successful have seldom been good literature.” Further, he remarks that 
“the character and condemnation of the English drama of the first half 
of this century from a literary point of view are summed up in the single 
statement that its most prominent and successful dramatist was James 
Sheridan Knowles.” 

Ir is a pity that Mr. Wilson Barrett is not more thoroughgoing in his 
endeavours to make the “ dressing” of the Sign of the Cross strictly correct. 
A Roman emperor and prefect with long hair hardly fit in with archeo- 
logical accuracy. Close cropped heads were the only wear in Rome at 
the date when the action of the piece is supposed to take place. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett should inspect the gallery of Roman busts at the British 
Museum, and then invoke the aid of the wig-maker. 

THE movement in favour of establishing an Actors’ Orphanage having 
been received with insufficient enthusiasm, it is now proposed to raise 
funds which shall be applied to securing at the Infant Orphan Asylum, 
Watford, a certain number of beds—if not a special ward, or even a whole 
wing—to be devoted to the reception of the children of players who have 
been able to leave behind them no provision’ for the future of their off- 
spring. To this end a bazaar will be held at Queen’s Hall at the end of 
june. 

THE suggestion we noticed two menths ago that an Actors’ Volunteer 
Corps should be formed seems to be bearing fruit. It has been announced 
that active steps have been taken to carry it into effect, and that Lord 
Methuen, commanding the London district, has given permission for such 
a body to be officially enrolled. Mr. Frank Gillmore, of the Lyceum, is 
Honorary Secretary to the movement, and those who have warmly taken 
up the proposal include Mr. F. R. Benson, Mr. Percy Brough, and Mr. 
Farren Soutar, Miss Nellie Farren’s son, all of whom are admirably quali- 
fied so far as physique goes to take part in the defence of their country. 
It is added by rumour that Mr. Harry Nicholls will be an officer in the 
corps. We suppose he must have got tired of being a private in One of the 
Best, and yearns for promotion. But at this rate Mr. William Terriss 
ought to be made Colonel at once, 
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Mr. Grunpy is in sackcloth and ashes. In his article in The Theatre last 
month he illustrated the divergence between the points of view of Mr. 
Archer and of the playgoing public, by a contrast (among others) of 
“‘Jaeger’s patent wool fabrics” with “the tweeds and cashmeres of the 
man in the street,” the inference being that the Jaeger fabrics are only 
for persons of eccentric tastes. The Jaeger Company, we are assured, 
have no “patent” fabrics. “All that they claim is honesty and excellence 
for their pure undyed woollen underwear. Their tweeds and cashmeres 
are like those of the man in the street, except that they are tested to be 
pure wool” Mr. Grundy penitently writes to the firm:—“It was not my 
intention to allude to your. manufactures in any disparaging sense, ‘but 
merely as a departure from the ordinary. If you are acquainted with the 
gentlemen with whom I compared them, you must be aware that they 
possess many most admirable and unusual qualities.” 


Mr. F. R. Benson, who has for the seventh time been invited to under- 
take the Shakspere Celebration performances at Stratford-on-Avon, will 
this year produce Richard II. This will be the twenty-eighth Shak- 
sperean production at the Memorial Theatre in the dramatist’s birth- 
place. We are glad to note that the text will be faithfully adhered to, and 
that pains are to be taken to mount the piece as carefully and accurately 
as possible. In spite of Mr. Daly and Mr. Clement Scott, there are still 
left. managers who can effectively produce a play of Shakspere, and give 
a thoroughly good and attractive performance without clumsily carpenter- 
ing the poet’s achievements. 

Mr. Stewart Dawson, an‘ actor of good promise, died last month, 
within a few hours of a performance given at the Globe Theatre for his 
benefit. He was a son of the late Mr. Edward Dawson, M.P. for South 
Leicestershire. Educated at Eton and Oxford, he at first went to the bar, 
but soon afterwards took to the stage. 

Captarn MarsHatt, the author of Shades of Night, now being played 
as a front piece to For the Crown, is a Scotsman, who was “brought up to 
the law” in Edinburgh. Throwing up his chances of a legal career, he 
enlisted; and, like many another “gentleman ranker,” obtained a com- 
mission. He is aide-de-camp to Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson, Governor of 
Natal, and is spending his long leave in Europe. So far his efforts in 
play writing have been lucky, for he has had pieces accepted by other 
managers besides Mr, Forbes Robertson. Mr. Alexander, it will be re- 
membered, intended to put on a curtain-raiser of Captain Marshall’s ‘not 
long ago, but its performance was understood to have been forbidden by 
the Licenser. Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Grossmith have also purchased 
dramas from Captain Marshall’s pen. 

GossyP has been withdrawn at the Comedy, and adds another to the too 
long list of failures at this theatre. A comedy by Miss Clo Graves, with 
Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, and Miss Fanny Brough in the 
cast, is spoken of as Mr. Comyns Carr’s next venture. 

Mr. Srvart Ootrvi, the adapter of Hypatia, will illustrate the Refor- 
mation period in his play, which is to be produced at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, and will have his principal characters interpreted by Miss Kate 
Rorke, Mr. Lewis Waller, and Mr. Cartwright. For the moment the 
“‘modern drama” does certainly seem to have “gone under.” 

Mr. Sant Matruews died on March 15th at Monte Carlo from con- 
sumption. Formerly in the Civil Service, he took to the stage on obtaining 
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his pension, and his performances in Sweet Lavender and Judah will not 
soon be forgotten, 

Tue late M. Alexandre Dumas—a bust of whom, by the way, has just 
been placed in the Comédie Frangaise—left behind him. two unfinished 
plays, but gave explicit instructions that they should not be produced. 

La Juive de Grenade, a new five-act play by M. Parodi, the author of 
Rome .Vaincue, has been accepted at the Théatre Francais. He has also 
_completed another work, Le Pape. 

Mute. vE Boneza, of the Odéon, has been secured by the Comédie 
Frangaise. 

M. MassENET can be sarcastic at times. Once at a soirée a lady who 
was not the best of singers told him that she had been requested to sing 
the grand aria from the Cid. “You don’t know how frightened I am,” she 
said. “Not half so much as I am,” replied the composer. 

M. Arsene HovssayFr, one of the most versatile and accomplished men 
of letters in our time—at once a poet, critic, historian, novelist, journalist, 
and dramatist—died on February 2gth, at the age of eighty-one. Born at 
Bruyéres, he went to Paris at an early age to seek his fortune, and, having 
chanced to meet Théophile Gautier, was introduced to the best literary, 
society of that city. From 1849 to 1856 he was a successful administrator 
of the Comédie Frangaise, a position originally obtained for him through 
the influence of Rachel. He lived more in the eighteenth century than his 
own, as his too effusive, but otherwise delightful, book, Le Roi Voltaire, 
was enough to prove. 

Le Cuemrngav, by M. Jean Richefin, has been received & correction 
at the Comédie Frangaise. 

Ir is a commonplace remark among certain dramatic critics in England 
that Moliére is no longer to be acted with profit in Paris. Yet, despite 
rival attractions, a recent matinée of Les Femmes Savantes and Monsieur 
de Pourceaugnac at the Comédie Francaise brought 8825 francs. 

M. Bavpry, of the Evénement, lately announced that a “black” Shak- 
sperean company, consisting of negroes, had arrived in London to play 
Hamlet at Drury Lane Theatre. Curiously enough, Sir Augustus Harris 
is ignorant of any such arrangement. 

M. Dvsors, the composer of Yaviére, recently produced at the Paris 
Opéra Comique, does not belong to the latter-day school. “It is charm- 
ing,” says one critic, “to hear a composer who says what he thinks in a 
simple way, and who does not seek to move heaven and earth to show us 
the love-making of a couple of peasants.” 

1895 was on the whole a better year for theatrical managers in Paris 
than 1894. Yet there were more who lost than gained upon their previous 
year’s receipts when one comes to look into the figures. Altogether the 
nineteen better-known playhouses netted amongst them £740,505, nearly 
£28,000 more than in 1894. Yet the whole of the increase is divided 
amongst the Opéra, the Théatre Frangais, the Variétés, the Gaité, the 
Porte St. Martin, the Gymnase, and the Nouveautés. All the other 
managers’ balance-sheets show a loss. The receipts at the Vaudeville fell 
411,000, while on the other hand those of the Gymnase and the Gaité 
increased by £16,000 and £15,000 respectively. 

The Italian Government are considering a measure providing that all 
copyrights of operas and plays shall, when they lapse, become the pro- 
perty of the State instead of the public. 

Ir is stated that the first performance of Die Walkfire at Naples gave 
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rise to scandalous scenes.. The public remained quiet till the second half 
of the second act, when, growing impatient, it made fun of everything 
sung on the stage. In the third act the demonstration became a tumult, 
and the music could scarcely be heard. The audience shouted “Evviva 
Verdi” and “Abasso Wagner,” and left the hall whistling, hissing, and 
yelling. The manager dared not give a second performance of the opera. 


Tue celebrated opera singer, Dapja Nichailowna Leonowa, who has just 
died, was a star of the first magnitude in the Russian musical world. For 
more than twenty years she had charmed all Russia with her beautiful 
voice and her remarkable dramatic talent. She was unsurpassable in the 
parts of Wanja and Rutmir in Glinka’s operas Life for the Tsar and 
Russlan. She was at one time in frequent communication with Meyer- 
beer and Auber, in whose operas she earned triumph after triumph In 
1879 she made a most successful tour through China, Japan, America, and 
Western Europe. Leonowa left the stage some years ago owing to a severe 
illness. 

THe New York Sun recently gave an estimate of the amount spent 
annually by London and New York playgoers respectively. London is 
estimated at £1,400,000 yearly, and New York at £500,000. Paris, accord- 
ing to the official returns, spends £800,000. The New York Mirror, dis- 
cussing these figures, is decidedly of opinion that the amount, as far as 
their own city is concerned, is greatly under-estimated. 

Yet another addition to the always delightful Biglow papers must be 
recorded :— 

“There was a soprano whose name was Miss Byrd, 
The finest soprano that ever I hyrd, 
She sung so divinely that men, ’pon my wyrd, 
Would melt into tears, their souls were so styrd. 
No critic would venture her voice to malign, 
Her singing it was so remarkably fign, 
But alas! she said ‘yes,’ when the bass said ‘be mign,’ 
And straight from the choir Miss Byrd did resign.” 

Mr. Laurence Irvine’s Godefroi and Yolande was produced at the 
Columbia Theatre, Chicago, on March 13th, with conspicuous success, 
Miss Ellen Terry playing the principal character. 

Mr W. D. Howett’s novel, The Rise of Silas Lapham, is being drama- 
tised for Mr. W. H. Crane, the American actor. 

Miss Guapys Homrrey is fulfilling a successful engagement in America 
with Mr. Frohman, and will return to England in about three months 
She then goes to Mr. George Edwardes for an autumn production. 

Mr. FRANKLIN Fyxtzs, the dramatic critic of the New York Sun, and the 
author of several successful plays, including The Girl I Left Behind Me 
(written in collaboration with Mr. David Belasco), has recently experienced 
the hardships inseparable from his dual position. Mr. Charles Frohman 
produced Mr. Fyles’s play, and the latter has ever since been accused of 
extravagantly praising all Mr. Frohman’s productions. On the morning 
after The City of Pleasure, the Sun alone among the whole Press an- 
nounced that the play was a success. Of course a chorus of disapprobation 
was immediately raised, and the editor of the Sun received many copies 
of Mr. Fyles’s criticism, with other criticisms pasted against it. The 
editor, who would not officially notice any anonymous communication, 
passed it on to Mr, Fyles without a word. The critic-dramatist thereupon 
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offered an explanation to the editor, who at first refused it, saying he 
could nét notice anonymous letters. But Mr. Fyles persisted in explain- 
ing that on the night in question he had to criticise two pieces. At the 
end of the first act of The City of Pleasure he left, no indication being at 
that time apparent that the play was going to be anything but a success. 
He took his chance, and described the play as a success. At the end of the 
explanation the editor asked Mr. Fyles, “How much did Mr. Frohman 
make out of your play?” “Roughly, I should say a hundred thousand 
dollars.” “Then he’s under obligations to you—you are not to him,” said 
the editor. “That’s clear enough—these anonymous people don’t know 
what they’re talking about.” 

Mr. Pavt Martinerti has now been on the stage for thirty years, and 
during that time has never spoken one word before an audience. 

Tue American papers have had very flattering notices of Mlle. Olitzka, 
a young mezzo-soprano, who achieved success under the management of 
Sir Augustus Harris in last year’s season of grand opera. She returns to 
him in May. 

Max O’Rett (M. Paul Blouét) has written a play called John Bull on 
the Continong (a title strongly reminiscent of his earliest efforts in book- 
making), and has produced it in Canada, where it is being taken round by 
Mr. Sam Edwards, a comedian who is a great favourite with Dominion 
audiences. To judge from the notices in the Press, it would seem to have 
achieved a remarkable success. “One of the best comedies any age or 
litterateur (sic) has produced” . . . “its plot one of the cleverest ever 
written” . . . “sparkles from beginning to end” .... “the 
exquisite Queen’s English in which it is written” . . . “for refined 
comedy and laughable climaxes has few equals . . . ” “the most re- 
fined and clever comedy we have ever seen”—these are some typical 
extracts from various provincial and metropolitan newspapers. The 
Canadian critic, it seems, does not stint praise when he is pleased, though 
such indiscriminating judgments cannot carry much weight with level- 
headed readers. Until Max O’Rell’s piece is seen on this side, we shall 
hesitate to believe that it is any more than what the Montreal Gazette calls 
it, ‘a bright comedy, brightly produced.” 

SHAKSPERE seems to have been all but banished from the New York 
stage of late, but is never absent from it long. Within the past month 
there have been two productions of Romeo and Juliet. At the Broadway, 
a revival of Julius Cesar, in which Mr. G. C. Miln, a quondam clergy- 
man, gave a creditable performance of Mark Antony, is to be followed by 
other Shaksperean performances. In addition to these, Mr. Bellew and 
Mrs. Potter will shortly be seen in As You Like It; a revival of Henry IV., 
Part I., is promised at Palmer’s (Mr. W. F. Owen as Falstaff); and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, with the Mendelssohn music, is announced for 
production at the Grand Opera House. 

Freund’s Musical Weekly now appears under the title of the Musical 
Age, and has been considerably enlarged. 

Mr. Dominick Murray has finally retired from the stage, and is now 
living near Montreal. 


Tue problem play has not pleased the Colonies, the latest example, John 
a Dreams, although beautifully staged, having failed to attract at the 
Sydney Lyceum. Australian audiences seem to prefer comic opera and 
romantic drama. 








